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The Economist 


OME explanation—but not, we trust, an apology—is needed 
.) for the changes in the appearance of The Economist that 
have been put into effect with the present issue, the first of a 
new volume, They derive from the fact that The Economist is, 
rom this week’s issue, once again printed on a rotary machine 
instead of a flat-bed press. 
For some years past, the print-order of The Economist has 
been in the range in which the relative attractions of flat-bed 
nd rotary printing, the cheapness and simplicity of the one 
nd the speed of the other, approximately balance, With a print- 
substantially less than The Economist’s there is no 
doubt that the flat-bed method is the better; with a print- 
order substantially larger there is equally little doubt that rotary 
printing is essential. In the last few years, there has been 
a steady rise in the demand for the paper both at home 
and abroad. By a severe restriction on the size of the weekly 
issue, by a trimming of margins and by a reduction in the weight 
of paper and by various other economies, it has proved possible 
not, indeed, to meet the demand, but to remain within sight of 
t, in spite of the severity of paper rationing. As a result the 
flat-bed printing of the paper has been a longer and longer 
operation, Although the time for editorial closing is now much 
earlier than was usual in peacetime, the missing of the mails with 
he finished copies has been occurring far too often. 


Rotary printing, however, even with the greatest care, involves 
some wastage of paper, and a simple transfer from the one 
method to the other, therefore, would involve a reduction in 
circulation. The circulation could have been prevented from 
rising to its present figure, but to force it down from that figure 
once attained would cause a loss of good feeling between the 
paper and its readers which we are not prepared to face. 

The only way out of the dilemma was a further and drastic 
reduction in the weight of paper used. The reductions that 
have been progressively made in the last few years have, we hops, 
been imperceptible, But this one would have to be big enough 
to be immediately apparent. In view of this, it was thought right 
to make the reduction somewhat greater than was strictly neces- 
sary in order that we could continue to keep the waiting list 
within reasonable bounds and in order that a slight and badly 
needed increase could be made in the average number of pages. 

It is the readers’ right to have these explanations, and we hope 
they are sufficient to excuse the lack of weight in the current 
issue. The new paper has been chosen with care. We do not think 
The Economist will. be any less legible, and there may perhaps 
be some improvement in this respect. The future size of the 
paper: ration is impossible to predict, but perhaps it will not be 
many months before it will be possible to return to stock of the, 
usual quality. 
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The Tumult Dies 


T last the long election campaign is over, and the relief of 

the man in the street will be almost as great as it was 
when the military campaign in Europe, also over-lengthy, finally 
drew to a close. There succeeds the curious period of twilight 
hush while the secret of the public’s choice remains hidden in 
the sealed ballot boxes and every hotel in the country is filled 
with exhausted candidates in postures of nervous expectancy, 


Unless it produces a deadlock, the election will answer the 
politicians’ questions for four or five years to come. But it does 
so only by raising a citizens’ question: can democracy so con- 
ducted long endure? After ten years of world-shaking events, 
after the transition from one era to another, after the emergence 
of a whole array of new problems on the handling of which 
the sovereign people ought to be consulted—after all this a 
thoughtful, well-reasoned, factual confrontation of competing 
policies might legitimately have been expected. Instead, not only 
has there~been-an almost complete failure to clarify issues, but 
there has been a determination to evade them and to ride off on 
irrelevancies. In the constituencies, a large part of the blame 
for this must unquestionably be put upon the Labour and 
Communist parties. It is becoming almosta rule now, especially 
im irban’ areas, that Labour meetings are orderly, but that 
Labour hecklers do their best to prevent free speech at Con- 
servative, and often at Liberal meetings. The Labour Party owe 
it to themselves to take this matter in hand ; not only is it 
undemocratic, but it, is also ineffective, for excessive heckling 
by the Left must be worth thousands of votes to the Right in 
every constituency where it occurs. 

But on the national stage, in the newspapers and on the 
wireless, the roles have been reversed. Here the Labour Party 
has conducted its campaign with great dignity and good feeling, 
while the Conservatives have resorted to stunts, red herrings 
and unfair practices to an extent that has disgusted many of 
their friends and followers—and, if the truth could be told, 
most of their leaders outside the charmed circle. The construc- 
tive moderation of Mr Eden, Mr Butler and Sir John Anderson 
has, with the Prime Minister’s active help, been overridden by 
the circus. The Beaverbrook press has promised every- 
thing from speedier demobilisation to economic miracles 
as the result--of a~ Tory victory and these papers have 
also seemed to be the whippers-in for the whole pack 
in the Laski affair, This has been grotesquely inflated. 
There was, to begin with, a grain of substance in it, The 
| grain was not large—after all, every party has its party organi- 
| sation. outside Parliament and an erring Tory MP is liable 
_to be called to account by his Divisional Association, if not by 
even less visible and responsible bodies. The constitution of the 
Labour Party has been an open fact for a score of years and it 
is really fantastic at this time of day to suggest that it would 
‘compel Labour Ministers to reveal state secrets to outsiders. 
‘Nevertheless, the Labour Party has a tendency to control its 
Members of Parliament, and even its leaders, too tightly, and 
this grain of substance, taken together with Professor Laski’s 
self-importance, might have made a legitimate minor issue for 
a day or two. But when it is blown up into the major issue of 
the whole contest, it seemsto most people to argue a distrust by 
the Tories of their own ability tosustain a reasoned argument. 
And when this incident is dignified by the Prime Minister—or 
it would be truer to say, when Mr Churchill’s exploitation of it 
lowers the dignity of the office of Prime Minister—the effect 
is surely to confirm all the often-expressed doubts about his 
qualities as a peace-time leader in the ordinary atmosphere of 
party politics. The Laski stunt, especially in its timing, irresistibly 
recalls the Zinoviev Letter—but the Zinoviev Letter was not 
put out by a Prime Minister. 

For any friend of democracy, it is a very shocking thing to 
have to record, but Mr Churchill’s harping on the Laski theme 
in the last few days before the poll were nothing but an un- 
worthy stunt, as insulting to the intelligence of the electorate as 
it was to the patriotism of the Labour leaders. If his object 


was to fluster Mr Attlee into refusing the invitation to Berlin, 
it failed; but such repeated emphasis on alleged sinister 
influences on the foreign policy that a Labour Government would 
pursue can hardly be expected to strengthen the confidence of 
the Russians or the Americans in the continuity of British 
icy, which has been such a loudly trumpeted object of the 
ories, It is very difficult indeed to see in the Churchill of these 
last few weeks the statesman who puts his country above his 
party. The Tory Party, whether it has won or lost, should in 
mere honesty conduct an inquiry into the identity of the Prime 
Minister’s advisers in these days, and of those who proposed 
to him such tricks as the release to the Press of Tuesday’s letter 
before Mr Attlee could have received it and at an hour so late 
that the obvious effect—so obvious that it could hardly be 
unintended—was to’make it difficult for Mr Attlee to get his 
reply into the same issues of the newspapers. Even if the sub- 
stance of Mr Churchill’s letters had been compounded of good 
sense, this would have come very close to sharp practice. It 
begins to look as if the Conservative Party is unwilling ever to 
win an election on its merits. 

Ancther aspect of the election that deserves some quiet 
reflection-by the student of politics is the use made of the wire- 
less. From many points of view it is an admirable innovation 
that a score of the party leaders should be able to speak to the | 
whole électordte at once. But it would be idle to deny that % 
there are some dangers. The whole raodern apparatus o/ © 
publicity tends to create an aura of aloof super-humanity about | 
the Minister, and anything that strengthens this tendency 1s to 
be deplored, The microphone is such an enormously potent in- 
strument of publicity that there must always be dangers in lend- 
ing it to politicians for political purposes, however carefully 
counter-balanced. These dangers were muffled this year by the 
fact that very few of the politicians have mastered the technique 
of the radio. But if ever a party politician came along who had 
something to say and knew how to say it, the radio would put a 
very powerful weapon in his hands, The great danger of demo- 
cracy has always been that it puts such a premium on the orator’s 
art ; and the radio clearly magnifies the danger a thousand-fold. 

In this election, however, the radio speeches have probably not 
very greatly aided the elector in his perplexity, since they were 
so evenly balanced in their merits and defects. When all is said and 
done, they have not encouraged very many hopes that either of the 
major parties would confront the enormous and novel tasks of the 
next few years with the energy that the predicament of the 
country requires, Such things as foreign and imperial policy, the | 
maintenance of high and stable employment, the drastic over- 
haul of British industrial methods, the carrying of the enormous 
burden of external indebtedness, the preservation of industrial 
peace and social unity—all these things require heavy efforts. 
great skill, a willingness to try new methods, clarity of thought 
and high courage. On many of them the Labour Party is readiet 
to proclaim the need for drastic action, but the Tories, if oniy 
they could be led to see what needs to be done, would be morc 
competent to do it. And as between a party which will but can- | 
not and one which could but will not, it is hard to choose. © 

Some day there will be a re-alignment of political forces 
behind which the capacities of the nation can be mobilised for _ 
peace as they were in 1940 for war. Mr Churchill could have 
meee ae omen - as he has finished the first. He made 
it di t for himself by accepting a party leadership, and his 
behaviour in this election has made it nally Sesame for him 
to serve as the rallying point for a truly national policy of social 
and economic regeneration. By turning himself into a narrow 
party politician he has condemned the country to narrow party 

litics, and if, through the intervention of party bitterness, 4 

with a policy of regeneration has to wait until some 
future crisis has burst upon the country, until there has been 
still another retreat from some economic Dunkirk, then Mr 
Churchill will be as blameworthy for the inadequacies of policy 
in the calculus of peace as ever Lord Baldwin and Mi: 
Chamberlain were for unpreparedness in war. 
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ce of HE purpose of this series of articles has not been to map 
ritish out a complete programme of co-operation between the 
f the Vestern Powers. but to prove that with so many common 
these nterests already existing, there is much to be gained by trying 
e his o formulate, stabilise and extend them. It follows that no 
id in Mgmettempt has been made to give an exhaustive picture of the 
Prime possibilities of association. aes as 
osed In the sphere of strategy, the possibilities of standardising 


quipment and training, pooling research, operating joint bases 


a and setting up a permanent joint Chief of Staffs Committec, 
y be have been canvassed. In the economic field, chief emphasis 
t his @@mbas been laid on the fact that the countries of Western Europe 
sub. Magelteady do as much as 50 per cent of their foreign trade with 
good each other, and that, as each country depends very greatly on 
e. Jt Magtore'gn trade for its prosperity, one of the best methods of 


ensuring a high and stable level of employment for all would 
be to see that their foreign trade, too, was maintained at a 
high and stable level, and protected against the irregularities 
of the trade cycle. This proposal is obviously one of the bases 
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Machinery for Co-operation 


done to promote closer relations and that to propose a con- 
ference or even a more modest démarche weuld be like offering 
an aggrieved wife friendship after a painful divorce. This view 
surely presses pessimism too far. There may within the next few 
months be a change of government in both countries. A break 
with the immediate past, however slight, might provide the occa- 
sion for a new initiative. Moreover, there is in France a very 
strong minority, particularly among the more radical, who 
actively desire closer relations with Britain. This mood was 
clearly expressed in the Consultative Assembly’s debate on Syria 
which concluded with a strong resolution in favour of a Treaty 
with Britain. Leon Jouhaux exptessed it in a broadcast made 
while the Assembly was in session, It recurs in a section of the 
Resistance press. Thus a British initiative would not be directed 
only to deaf ears. Moreover, it can be argued that the Syrian 
problem itself is an urgent reason for pressing a wider settlement. 
It is only within the framework of a concerted Anglo-French 
pclicy on general strategy and the use of joint bases, and of 
economic collaboration, that a satisfactory soluticn of both the 
British and the French position in the Levant can be worked 
out, On every score, there is everything to be gained from a 
renewed and open British effort to secure a settlement. 

The correct procedure might well be a short general con 
ference which would negotiate an alliance or Master Agree- 
ment in the strategic and economic field and which would set 
up a number of Joint Commissions—for example on defence, on 
joint training, on tariff policy, on industrial development and 
so forth—to make specific recommendations after a detailed 
examination of the possibilities. Such work would take 
time, and the general framework of the master agreement could 
be filled in little by little as agreement was achieved. At the 
same time, the joint commissions might provide the nucleus 
of permanent organs of association, a sort of joint civil service 
attached in each country tothe relevant Ministry. The procedure 
is not entirely new, or rather it could be the development of 
existing precedents, In 1939 and 1940, the necessity of pooling 
their war effort compelled France and Britain to set up a 
number of joint committees to work out specific problems. 
Their experience might now be re-examined. The Combined 
Boards in Washington also provide useful examples of method 
and procedure. More recently the French, Belgians and Dutch 
have set up a joint commission which, meeting in each country 
in turn, discusses matters of common economic interest and 
makes recommendations to the various Governments. Again, in 
the last few weeks, the urgent needs of European reconstruc- 





aaa of a policy of economic co-operation, but it is far from ex- 
> the [mmhausting the possibilities—for example, the reorganisation of 
that gagsome industries, in which methods of mass production would 
s of mre beneficial, to serve a combined West European market of 
bout Meome 120 million consumers ; the working out of a common 
at policy for civil aviation ; the pooling of capital in joint schemes 
. te. or colonial development ; or in Europe, the establishment 
deal. of a condominium over the Ruhr-Rhine-Lorraine industrial 
fully region. Nor has any mention been made in this series of the 
y the almost endless possibilities of co-operation in the cultural field. 
rique The chief need now is not to continue the elaboration of 
had potential fields of association, bur to urge that a start should 
put 2 be made in transforming the possibilities into actual agree- 
emo- ment. The chief difficulty at the moment is obviously the 
stor’s EPOSition of France. Nearly a year has passed since the libera- 
fold, gto of Paris. Six months have gone by since General de 
y not Gaulle went to Moscow and signed the Franco-Soviet 
were Mae Lreaty ; but the treaty which was to complete the Franco- 
jand fm Russian entente, the treaty which was to crown the common 
of the Mae cforts and common sacrifices of Britain and France in the war— 
f the the Anglo-French treaty seems at the moment to be further away 
f the gggthan ever. iy ; 
the a The Syrian crisis has for the moment desperately embroiled 
ena influential sections of French opinion, It has been clumsily 
ui handled in Britain, particularly by the press. Some observers 
atrial are inclined to believe that, for the time being, nothing can be 
forts. 
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tion have called inte being a joint commission on transport and 
on food supplies. 

In the working uvut of a programme of this kind for Western 
Europe as a whole there is admittedly a problem of timing 
and method of approach. Closer association is the concern not 
only of Britain and France but of Belgium and Holland and at 
least part of Scandinavia as well. To call a general conference 
of all these Powers as a preliminary would probably lead to 
lithe more than the generalities of a League Assembly. More- 
over, France in the present mood of its Government, might 
very well refuse co-operation. The expedient of securing under- 
standing first with France might on the other hand raise sus- 
picions in the smaller powers that Britain and: France were 
planning some sort of hegemony. The solution might well be 
to set down very clearly the intention of securing general 
agreement in Western Europe and then begin with Anglo- 
French relations while kecping the other Governments fuily 
informed of every proposal involving their co-operation in 
economic policy or defence. Once Anglo-French agreement had 
provided a firm agenda, the time would have come to include 
all the Western Powers, to sign a general master agreemeni and 
to widen the Commissions on a multinational basis. On the 
other hand, if all efforts to secure French co-operation were 
to fail, then the British Government should itself take the 


Restocking 


FS hope that the end of the European war would bring 
with it a pientiful supply of consumer goods is a hard one 
to kill. There are still people who expect a sudden and miracu- 
lous return to the shops of all the old familiar goods. They will 
be sadly disappointed, It is easy to say, as Lord Beaverbrook 
has said, that there is plenty of cotton and wool in the world. 
But it is more difficult to translate that cotton and wool into 
shirts, suits and dresses, It needs a bold prophet to forecast 
when the old pre-war abundance will rule once more, but the 
difficulties which attend the expansion of the production of 
consumer goods can be sketched in broad outline. 

Even those who should be in a position to know all the facts 
on which to predict the course of expansion have, on occasion, 
found themselves sadly out of line with events. Perhaps the 
most outstanding example of this has been in clothing. On the 
admission of Mr Dalton, shortly before he left the Board of 
Trade, it was hoped that the clothing ration for the year 1945-46 
would be increased, and when the ration book was planned last 
autumn provision was made for a ration of at least 60 coupons. 
In the event, the current ration has been reduced, and the 
prospects for next year seem to be no better. The basic raw 
material is in plentiful supply. The world stock of cotton and 
wool is larger, probably, than it has ever been before. Raw 
materials for rayon present no difficulties’ But the shortage of 
clothing, in the last resort, is the shortage of labour to spin and 
weave the raw cotton and wool. 

The problems confronting the spinning and weaving sections 
of the cotton industry have been well ventilated, and need no 
repetition here. More blame for the reduced clothing ration can 
almost certainly be laid on the spinning shortage than on any 
other factor. It is probably true to say that the making-up trades 
will find it easier to augment their labour force than will spin- 
ning. It is reported that so far this year some 25,000 workers 
have in fact returned to the making-up trades. In cotton spin- 
ning four mills have been reopened, and eleven more have 
received licences to reopen on July 16th. Manufacturers of 
clothing can expect a few more people from demobilisation and 
many more from munitions and uniform-making factories, As 
the programme for demobilisation outfits of clothing nears com- 
pletion more workers can be returned to ordinary civilian pro- 
duction. As the labour force of the making-up trades reaches 
its pre-war strength the spinning and weaving bottleneck in 
the older textiles will become more apparent, and even a greatly 
increased rayon output could not hope to compensate. 

Of all the items to be purchased on the clothing ration, boots 
and shoes have probably been the most difficult to buy. Stocks 
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initiative with the other Western Powers, while leaving the door 
open for French participation at every stage. 

The results of such an approach and such procedure would 
not add up toa grandiose federation, At first, the steps proposed | 
might seem to amount to little more than the negotiation of q | 
military alliance and a far-reaching commercial treaty—ne ther | 
of them, certainly, world-shaking innovations. Yet from such 
modest beginnings—and only modest beginnings have much | 
chance of success—it might well be possible, through the | 
machinery of joint action and the close and constant association 7 
of policy makers at every level, to build up such a network of © 
collaboration that the practical objectives of a federal solution 
would be largely achieved. The peoples of Europe are in no mood | 
to accept freely a diminution of their sovereignty. The approach | 
of federal constitution-making and of formal abdications of | 
sovereignty has no chance of success. Yet the need of the Euro- | 
pean nations to pool their sovereignty is made daily more obvious 
—not only by the memories of war but by the present and | 
urgent needs of reconstruction. The approach of functional co- | 
operation, of practical mutual aid, is the only covering with | 


which to sweeten the bitter. pill. Now is the time, while the need @ 


is so obvious, to start the process of “getting mixed up | 
together” and to build the machinery that will make it | 
permanent. 


the Shops 


have been at such low levels that visits to as many as twelve 
shops could result in finding not one pair of shoes in any colour | 
or design in a particular size. The raising of the coupon value | 
of boots and shoes did a little, but not a great deal, to alleviate | 
the position. Service needs have, of course, been particularly | 
heavy, and the labour force has been cut by about one-third. 
Production has been controlled by the Board of Trade, and 
about half the current supplies are utility, Without control, the | 
position would have been even more difficult than it is now. 
An important complicating factor in any decision to increase 
the clothing ration is the additional and rising demand, which is 
an inevitable accompaniment to demobilisation. On release, men 
will get, in addition to the coupon-free outfit, coupons corre- 
sponding to the unexpired portion of the current rationing 
period and a special issue of 90 coupons. Women, who do net 
get a coupon-free outfit, will get instead a money grant and 56 | 
coupons, as well as the 90 coupons and the current coupons. ~ 
_It can in no way be assumed that those returning to civilian © 
life after many years in the Services will have any stock of © 
civilian clothing. Those who do still possess some semblance of — 
a wardrobe may find that they have outgrown their clothes or — 
that their clothes have become too big for them, To the coupon- 
starved civilian, 90 coupons, plus the outfit (worth §6 coupons), | 
may seem a generous allowance, But it must be remembered 
that, according to Board of Trade figures, in April, 1944, the 
average man’s wardrobe was worth 223 coupons and the average | 
woman’s 219. These can be set against the Services’ 146 coupons 7 
or coupons’ worth, plus a small addition for the Service clothing © 
they will be allowed to keep. But even this allowance is likely ~ 
to prove somewhat of an embarrassment to traders. It is only ~ 
fair that the Board of Trade is to issue more coupons to ex- 
Servicemen and women when “ the clothing position allows.” 
If a guess is to be made on the length of time the clothing — 
ration should remain, it must be made in the most cautious | 
terms, and on the basis of known facts and existing conditions. | 
To hazard a guess, although it is a risky one, it is unlikely that | 
the clothing ration can rise above the rate of four coupons a 
month during the next year or even eighteen months. It is 27 
unfortunate fact that nearly a year must elapse between the 
placing of an order for spinning.and the appearance in the shops 
of garments made from cloth resulting from the order, When 
spinning output shows a marked improvement some hopes might 
be held out of a gradually increasing ration, and perhaps in 
three or four years from now rationing could be completely 
removed. To abolish rationing before supplies are plentiful 
enough to take account of the wave of buying that would follow 
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door vould cause more hardship—especially to the poorer consumers 
than its retention for a little longer than might, in theory, be 
ecessary. This forecast is, of course, liable to be upset by 
political decisions, wise or unwise—for example, to import cloth 
pr clothing, or to increase British exports of cloth or clothing. 
Dr a miraculous restoration in the spinning trades might shorten 
he duration of rationing. 
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The shortage of cotton textiles does not affect the clothing 
ndustry alone, It enters into many items of home equipment. 
The obvious ones—household linens, blankets and curtains— 
ompete with clothing materials, and the allocation of material 
ad capacity between them can ‘be made on the basis of relative 
femand. If it is not possible to measure the demand ‘scientific- 
lly, the decision must be made somewhat arbitrarily, but the 
difficulty is that when both categories of goods are extremely 


and ishort the success of the allocation cannot really be judged, One 

] co- hing, however, is certain: encugh sheets, blankets and curtain 
with material must be made to honour the priority dockets which are 
need @eiven to those who qualify for utility furniture. 


| up | 


The production of furniture is greatly affected by the shortage 
€ it] 


of upholstery fabrics, and here, again, the shortage can be traced 
o the spinning section of the cotton trade, Furniture production 
suffers even more from the shortage of timber. Unfortunately, 
imber is scarce not only at home, but threatens to be one of the 
yorld’s shortest raw materials. The furniture trades are not, 
imited as they are by scarce raw materials, short of labour. 
ndeed, as their war contracts expire, and particularly as the 
Aosquito programme becomes smaller, more labour is becom- 


a ng available. There are fears that demobilised furniture workers 
lour vay find themselves unemployed because of the timber shortage, 
alue Wewhich would be intolerable in face of the acute demand for 
viaté “Befurniture, if on no other ground. 
larly Since November, 1942, only utility furniture has been made. 
hird. At present 372 firms are designated to make it, and some 160 
and have been added to the list in the last year, Although the output 
_ the of utility furniture has been doubled in a year, it cannot keep 
e up with the demand from the limited classes (bombed-outs and 
ease newly-marrieds) eligible for “ units.” They get 30 units (about 
chis BRenough for one room) to spend immediately, and another 30 
men for some unspecified date. It has been said that as many as 
orre- 10,000 applications are being made daily, although not all are 
ning Weeligible. Nevertheless, the prospect of demobilisation has greatly 
net stimulated the demand for furniture, and there is every likelt- 
d 56 hood that the demand will further increase. The shortage of 
S. houses is not likely to be as great a brake on the demand for 
ilian furniture as might be thought. Many couples who share homes 
k of with parents or friends apply for units. 
e of Any prognostication of how long utility furniture is to con- 
$ or tinue to be the only furniture made, or to continue to be made 
pon- at all, and how long the severely limited rationing system will 
ms), Bgo on, would be quite impossible, since the main factor, the 
ms import of timber, is a matter for Government action, It is good 
the 


9 hear that there are prospects of the import of substantial 


Tage quantities of plywood from Finland. The Board of Trade has 
pons or some time been considering designs for better quality utility 
hing urniture, and has been experimenting in the use of substitutes 
ikely or wood. An attractive metal bedstead is already on the markct, 


only 
| €x- 


” 


nd as soon as more metal is available it should be possible to 
Produce other metal furniture. There are hopes, but little infor- 
ation yet, that the furniture trade may have ideas on the use 
f new processes they have learned during the war. 


* 


hing 
10US 
ions. 


that Clothing and furniture are two of the necessities highest on 


Ms a the list of peacetime demands, but there are many other goods 
$ an for which there is a large unsatisfied demand, some essential, 

the some more reasonably classified as semi-luxuries and luxuries. 
hops There is no doubt that all kinds of domestic equipment, par- 
Then ticularly kitchen equipment, are patiently sought and waited for. 
ight Saucepans of a kind can be bought, but those made of enamel 
s in and aluminium are only found by the lucky. Enamelware is, it 
stely ‘Ss true, appearing more frequently in the shops, and there are 
tful hopes that aluminium will find its way to retailers’ shelves more 
Jlow often than at present. There should soon be a steady flow on the 


5 


market, It is a curious fact that aluminium saucepans were held 
up by a handle bottleneck. Over 100 firms had been licensed 
to make saucepans, but only about three to make the handles. 

That items of domestic pottery in most demand are usually 
available is due to the system of control which operates in the 
industry. Labour, again, is the limiting factor, and no return to’ 
decorated pottery can be looked forward to for a considerable 
time, 

A long list could be made of semi-luxuries and luxuries of 
which consumers have been starved during the war. Some of: 
them will be on the market in large quantities even before the 
necessities, because of the accidents of industrial structure. For 
example, it is now easy to buy a new (wartime model) radio set 
or electric kettle, and such articles as table and standard lamps, 
are in the shops in expensive profusion, Washing machines and 
refrigerators can be seen only in prototype in exhibitions, Motor- 
car manufacturers are optimistic, and the manufacture of 
200,000 motor-cars, half of them for the home market, has been 
sanctioned for the next twelve months, Upholstery materials 
will be hard to find, and, indeed, it would be a pity if motor-car 
seats were upholstered at the expense of household chairs. 

To sum up, there are three factors—apart from the Japanese 
war—involved in the resumption of the production of consumer 
goods: labour, materials and the export programme. Shortages 
of labour or materials are limiting factors in varying degrees 
in all industry, and the extent to which the export programme 
should absorb part of such production as is equally suited to 
home consumption is a matter for Government direction. 
Demand at home is unlikely to settle down to a steady level for 
some considerable time, and until that level is reached it will be 
a rising demand. The alleviation of the shortage of labour ty 
demobilisation is itself one of the most important stimuli to 
demand _ It would be intolerable if those whose needs are greatest 
were not given priority, by some means, to acquire goods that 
the needy and not so needy alike are clamouring for, and if, 
through the lapse of price and other controls, production were 
not directed into most essential goods, and into the hands of 
those who have the best claim to them, 





Chinese horse typical of the T’ang period 


FLYING MONEY 


Fei-Tsien—Flying Money—the ancestor of the bill of exchange, 


was invented in China in the seventh century. It provided a means 
of transmitting money from place to place and thus assisted in 
developing trade and travel in China’s vast territories. 


The Emperor of the T’ang dynasty who originated this method 
of payment little knew he was sowing a seed which would grow into 
a highly specialized financial system enabling nation to trade with 
nation. 


Modern international commerce calls at many stages for facilities 
which only a bank with wide ramifications can provide. In whatever 
Overseas transactions you are interested and whatever the nature of 
your engagements, this Bank, with an extensive branch system in 
the home country and banking connections throughout the whole 
wide world, is able to offer you unrivalled services at whichever 
of its 1800 offices is most convenient for your purpose. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


OVERSEAS BRANCH: 


122 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Military Government in Germany 


HE “Military Government detachment” has been the 

hub of all administrative, economic and political activity 
in every German city and town since the collapse of the Third 
Reich. In the absence of any German administrative organisa- 
tion, Military Government has provided the only stable base 
from which some order is being brought into the complete chaos 
of German life. In the first weeks after the Nazi defeat, Military 
Government had to handle almost every detail of administration, 
from rehabilitating public utilities to choosing the personnel for 
the German civil administration and issuing traffic permits to 
individual Germans. The task of Military Government was 
stupendous. Small detachments, headed by handfuls of British 
or American officers, performed almost biblical feats of striking 
water out of the deserts of urban Germany. This phase will soon 
be nearly over, In almost every German city and town public 
utilities have been or are being restored Everywhere some 
sort of German skeleton administration has been pieced together. 
The first start in the revival of a minimum of civilized communal 
life has been made. What is now beginning is an incomparably 
more difficult phase in the Military Government’s career. The 
atomisation of Germany’s life must be overcome. Links must te 
forged to unite the local nuclei of economic and administrative 
activity into broader regional and provincial units. The shape of 
a new Germany is to be created ; and Military Government is 
expected to preside over that unparalleled and still unpredictable 
process, 

Up to the present the Military Governments have been part 
of the combat formations, Armies and Corps, which happened 
to occupy a particular town or district. Their initial task was to 
ensure military security immediately behind the fighting lines. 
Even after the collapse of all armed resistance this remained 
for some time the official definition of the functions of Military 
Government, Thus each occupying force sometimes established 
its own Military Governments in areas that were eventually to 
‘be transferred to other zones of occupation, a fact which gave 
a particularly provisional a ce to Military Government 
in the “ operational ” period. With the final demarcation of the 
zones of occupation and with the transition from military 
operations to actual occupation, the structure of military 
Government will be able to take a more solid and coherent shape. 

The diagram below shows the official scheme of Military 
Government in the American zone ; the scheme is probably, on 
the whole, the same for the other zones, as is also the relation- 
ship between the Military Government and the German civil 
administration : 


Group Control Council German Ministries 
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HQ. HQ. Government Administration 
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Military Government Regierungsbezirks 
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German Kreis 
Military Government 


Administration 


It can be seen from this that at each level from the vaguely 
defined “German Ministries” at the top to the Kreis offices 
at the bottom, Military Government will control each corre- 
sponding link of the German civil administration, The geo- 
graphical divisions of both are to be identical, and they are to be 
based on accepted German administrative units. Each link in 
the German administration is to be subjected to a double con- 
trol ; horizontally it is to be controlled by the Military Govern- 
ment and vertically by a superior authority of the German civil 
aGministration, 

Each unit of the Military Government, especially at the higher 
levels or in large cities, is organised on functional lines. The 


military Government of a large German city consists of 20 to 3 | 
sections, headed where possible by specialised officers. The indi- | 
vidual sections control agriculture, food, industry, trade, public | 
utilities, finance and banking, property, security, housing, labour, § 
press and radio and so on, The Food Officer of the Military | 
Government controls the food section of the corresponding | 
German civil administration ; the Security Officer controls the | 
local German police ; the Public Utilities Officer supervises the ” 
work of his opposite number in the German Regterungsbezirk © 
or Kreis Office. (The de-nazification of the German administra. © 
tion has so far been largely the responsibility not of Military 
Government but of Military Intelligence—G.2—and of the 7 


Counter-Intelligence Corps.) 


It is not known for how long this scheme of Military Govern- | 
ment is going to operate. But it is generally assumed that Military © 
Government has come to stay for “a long period,” if not for | 


the whole duration of the military occupation of Germany. To 


glance at the diagram of the Military Government is enough to | 
realise the tremendous political problem which it poses, The | 


diagram is nothing less than a graphic expression of the pro- 


gramme for a long-term Allied military dictatorship over | 
Germany. Within the framework of the scheme, any German 7 


administration, even after the eventual setting up of a central 7 


German Government, can lead only a shadowy existence—a | 


each level it will be subjected to strict control by the occupation © 


forces. 


The situation has no real political precedent. Never before _ 
has a country of Germany’s size and of a similar economic 1nd © 
political potential been submitted to direct rule by a foreign F 


occupation force for a long period of time. Even in German- | 


dominated Europe the regimes of military occupation were 


professed to be merely temporary wartime cxpedients, Poland | 
and, in part, Czechoslovakia were exceptions ; the General | 


Government of Poland was to be a mere appendage to the Reich 


and the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia was to remain | 
under German control even in peacetime. Is Germany in the © 
long term going to be made into a General Government or 2 7 
Protectorate of the victorious Allied Powers? There can be no 


doubt at all that, in the short term, for a year or two, no alter- 


native to such a regime is conceivable, The collapse of Nazism | 
has meant not only the breakdown of any German administra- 7 
tion, but also the temporary eclipse and disappearance of any © 


social or political leadership in the German nation itself. Nobody 


seems to be more acutely aware of this than the Germans them- — 


selves, who often talk about “ Germany’s lack of political talent 
and its incapacity for self-government.” Defeats in two world 
wars and the terrible political experience of National Socialism 
have brought to the surface of the German mind the complex 


of political inferiority which has been dormant ever since the 
Thirty Years War. The great, inert, still shell-shocked German | 
masses seem for the time being to be resigned to the fact that the © 


government of their country is to be “ the foreigners’ show”; | 


and there is now noticeable even a tendency to view with relief — 


the freeing of the German people from all political responsibility 4 


for its own affairs. 

In the short run, this mental attitude of the Germans un- 
doubtedly offers some advantages to the occupying Powers. It 
accounts for the complete lack of any resistance, It accounts for 
the obedience, sometimes bordering on servility, with which the 


orders of the Military Governors are now carried out by the | 


German population. But the disadvantages which are likely to 


spring from such an attitude ought not to be overlooked—and 
they may well outweigh the advantages, It is difficult to imagine 
how the reconstruction of any normal life in Germany will be 
possible if the German people persists in its apathy and in its 
abnormal delight in the lack of political responsibility, On the 
other hand, it is even more difficult to imagine that this mood 
of political abdication will be maintained for many years to 
come. When the first and most terrible impact of defeat is over, 
Germany is likely to regain its capacity for more or less normal 
political reactions to events in and ovtside Germany, And the 
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crst normal reaction of any nation, and especially of any 
uropean nation, to foreign military rule is discontent and 
ppposition, It would be foolish to assume that the prospect of 
long-term foreign military rule over their country would not 
ventually produce the same effect among the Germans. 

If the task of Allied policy is to induce Germany to reconcile 
tself to the new peace settlement, then the prospects of Military 
yovernment over an indefinite period cannot be held out to 
he German people. Instead, some definite scheme of gradual 
ransition from Military Government to German self-govern- 

ent will have to be produced. During that transition the screws 
of Allied control could be gradually loosened. A gradual dis- 

santling of the machinery of Military Government could be 
arried out by stages. In the first phase, for instance, the German 

reis administration might be freed from the contro] of the 

reis Military Government ; in the next phases, direct military 
control might be abolished at the Regierungsbezirk and regional 
evels ; and Allied supervision could be confined to the top level 
of the German administration. Whether and when any such 
scheme will be practicable will, of course, depend on whether 
and how quickly a central German Government, to the setting 
up of which the great Allied Powers are formally committed, 
comes into existence. 

Meanwhile, a period of fully fledged Military Government is 
still ahead, even though the Allied Control Commission in 
Berlin is to replace Shaef and the Russian Command in exer- 
cising supreme authority over defeated Germany. It is a paradox 
of history that it is precisely a foreign Military Government that 
is called upon to become the foster parent to some sort of 
democratic self-government in Germany. In this respect, too, 
the present situation has hardly any historical precedent. The 
Hquestion may rightly be asked whether any nation, and the 
German nation in particular, can genuinely accept democratic 
institutions and a liberal political outlook from the hands of 


_ @B foreign occupying forces. This question may at present be of 


NOTES OF 


® lolish Governments 


. 


The reconstructed Polish Government has returned to War- 
saw, where it has been greeted with unmistakable relief and satis- 


M& faction by the Polish people. Behind these feelings lies the hope 


J 


that life in Poland will now become more normal than it was 


W) during the uneasy period of the Lublin Government. As if to 


ES 


strengthen that hope, the Polish Radio has announced that the 
Russians have siarted to withdraw their armed forces from Poland. 
The withdrawal can hardly be a complete one; some strategic 
points in Poland will probably continue to be held by the Red 
Army, which will also retain the right of passage from Russia to 
Germany. But even a limited withdrawal of the Russian forces 
from Poland is a useful gesture on the part of the Russians ; and 
it is likely to have a good effect on the mood in Poland, where 
yu the people have felt that the sort of independence they have 
so far been allowed to enjoy, has been an unreal and an uncertain 
blessing. How strong that feeling has been is clear from M. 
Mikolajezyk’s appeal to those of his countrymen who are still 
in the woods to come out of hiding. Clearly something more than 
well intentioned gestures will now be needed to dispel the accu- 
mulated fears and distrust of Russia. Only if their daily experience 
shows the Poles that their independence now has reality and sub- 
Stance will the creation of the new Polish Government mark a 
decisive improvement in the unhappy and tangled history of 
Russo-Polish relations. 
* 


‘The recognition of the Warsaw Governmeni will entail the 
winding up of the Arciszewski administration in London. It is 
only right that all Polish national property, hitherto administered 
by the London Government, should be transferred to the Warsaw 
Government; and that no squandering of that property in dubious 
transactions and transfers of titles of ownership to private indi- 
viduals should be allowed. If the Warsaw Government is to 

S inherit the debts and liabilities left behind by the London 
administration, it should also be in a position to take over its 
assets, 

Many of the followers of the London Government will pro- 

ly refuse to return home and will try to continue their 
Political struggle against the new Polish regime even after it has 


° 


T 


hardly more than academic interest. The whole course of recent 
history has, in any case, driven Germany into a position in. 
which it could not reorganise its internal life otherwise than 
under the guidance of the victorious Allies 
What is of more immediate and practical importance is that, 
Military Government should be aware of its positive tasks and 
responsibilities. So far it has tended to work on the basis of, 
negative principles for which there was some justification while 
military operations were still on, but which have rapidly become 
out of date. One instance is the vexed “ no fraternisation ” order, 
which has become a sort of barbed wire between ruler and ruled 
in Gertnany. It needs a peculiar lack of political imagination to 
think that a modern European community can be governed or 
even only supervised by a Military Government which has 
retired into mandarin-like isolation from it. Unfortunately, the 
“no fraternisation” order—the very wording of which is so 
clumsy and unreal as to suggest that the alternative must neces- 
sarily be “ fraternisation ’—epitomises the purely negative atti- 
tude, born of the passions of war, with which the personnel of 
the Military Government has been indoctrinated. The same 
attitude is reflected in the stock phrase—“ We have not come 
here to feed the German people ”—which is so often used by 
high officers of the Military Government. That the Allied armies 
had not marched into German with the philanthropic purpose 
of feeding the defeated enemy and that the feeding of Germany 
must necessarily be low on the list of priorities in the rehabilita- 
tion of liberated Europe go without saying, But the “ feeding of 
the German people ” has definitely become the responsibility of 
the Allied Military Government, if the term “ Government ” 
has any meaning at all, The occupying Powers cannot have it 
both ways in Germany: they cannot exercise a ubiquitous 
control over all German activity and at the same time disclaim 
the responsibility for the fate of the German people. Military 
Government, if it is not to turn out a most troublesome failure, 
must at least become as much “ Government ” as it is “ Military.” 


TELE,” Weise 


been recognised by all the Allied Governments. The followers of 
M., Arciszewski have certainly the right to remain in opposition 
and to voice their views through all the channels that are at the 
disposal of any political group in a democratic country. Great 
Britain has a long and noble tradition of granting asylum to poli- 
tical dissidents and exiles ; and it ought to be made very clear that 
this tradition is not going to be thrown overboard now that some 
Poles may depend upon it for their liberty. But it ought also 
to be made quite clear that the members and followers of the 
Polish Administration in London can enjoy the right of asylum 
only as private individuals and not as a public or publicly recog- 
nised body. All rights and privileges which are usually given to 
such bodies, such as diplomatic passports, broadcasting facilities 
and so forth ought to be withdrawn together with formal recog- 
nition. Any failure to do this would fatally prejudice relations 
between the British Government and the Governments of Warsaw 
and Moscow. 


* * * 


Complications in Syria 


The centre of gravity of the Syrian crisis has shifted back - 
to Damascus. Count Ostrorog, who is an old servant of the 
French Government in the Levant and a familiar face to Syrians, 
has returned there from Paris and has spoken with local leaders 
of “ new proposals.” No public reference has been made to his 
brief, but it is believed to include the transfer to Syrian command 
of the troupes spéciales (local levies), some guarantees for French 
cultural and economic concerns in the area, and an offer to 
withdraw French troops pari passu with the other foreign forces 
now in the Levant States. What is not clear is for how many such 
suggestions Count Ostrorog has the mandate of the French 
Government and how many simply express the thoughts of 
Frenchmen who know the Arab world. 

It is to be hoped that they are the germ of a concrete offer 
and not merely an attempt to play for time. If they are the former, 
the Syrians would do well to take them as seriously as they know 
how. They would be foolish were they to think for a moment that 
the presence of British troops in their territory can be exploited 
in order to extract the last ounce from the French. This unwise 


8 

lcourse might lose them the sympathy of both powers, whereas, 
\they are, as they themselves freely admit, going to need outside 
‘ales if they are to retain their present fronuers and train an 
‘army of their own. But it may be that Count Ostrorog has no 
ipowers to make a firm offer. If so, delay must ensue and, with 
levery day that passes, the situation becomes more complicated for 
|Great Britain. The French troops in Syria cannot indefinitely be 
‘confined to barracks, nor the Lebanese be asked indefinitely to 
{house French refugees. Trouble will brew, and will awkwardly 
\coincide with two outside events: the first, the Big Three 
‘meeting at which Russia frames its proposals for entry through 
\the Straits into the Eastern Mediterranean; the second, the 
‘Zionist Conference of July 31st at which the Jews will ask for 
immigration certificates into Palestine for the children whom they 
have salvaged from the wreckage of ghettos and concentration 
camps. The British Government can ill afford to have three such 
complications simultaneously upon hand. 


* * * 


* Terribly Short of Dollars ”’ 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer did well to devote his 
speech to the Canadian Chamber of Commerce in Great Britain 
to the United Kingdom’s dollar problem. Lend-Lease has worked 
so smoothly that.public opinion has to be jolted back into 
‘realisation that with the end of the war the dollar shortage of 
|1939 and 1940 reappears, and will necessarily exert its influence 
‘on economic policy. Lend-Lease was substantially reduced at the 
beginning of this year, but the effect of this on the stock of dollars 
‘was masked by the benefit derived from the personal spending of 
| millions of American soldiers in the sterling area; but this also 
will now diminish, and the replenishment of the British holdings 
of dollars will now come to a stop. Mr Harry White is reported 
\to have told a Congressional Committee that British gold and 
\dollar holdings, together with deposited securities, amounted to 
‘$34 billion, or £875 million. This sounds a great deal, but the 
Chancellor stated that British reserves are “ still substantially 
less than they were when the war broke out,” and they are also 
small in relation to the massive sterling indebtedness, for which 
transfer into dollars is being demanded by the creditors. (Further 
comment on these figures is made in a Business Note on page 19.) 

This dollar shortage inevitably affects the whole of commercial 
policy, and there will 5c unpleasant surprises for public opinion 
both at home and abroad. The doctrine that what is physically 
possible is financially possible has been so generally accepted in 
wartime that it comes as a shock to be told that badly needed 
materials which are available on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and for which shipping is also available—newsprint in Canada, 
for example—cannct be imported for financial reasons. But there 
is all the difference in the world between a shortage of money 
of a kind that the British Government can create and a shortage 
of dollars, which cannot be remedied—at least not quickly—by 
any British action, The Chancellor also warned his audience that, 
so long as the dollar shortage lasted, there would inevitably be 
“ discrimination” in British commercial transactions, if by dis- 
crimination was meant a refusal to buy goods we cannot pay 
for, while continuing to buy goods for which payment can be 
made in sterling. 

There are signs that the importance of the dollar shortage is 
beginning to be understood in America, where there has beea 
talk of a credit to Britain of $3 billion. Any such suggestion must 
be met with appreciation of the generosity that inspires it. But 
what is a credit? Ie it a loan, on which interest has. to be paid, 
and which has eventually to be repaid in full? If so, how is 
Britain to obtain enough dollars not merely to make “ discrimina- 
tion” in current transactions unnecessary, but to meet these loan 
charges as well? It is good that these very difficult and funda- 
mental questions should come to the fore in both countries. 


* x * 


Half-A-Crown Off ? 


Prophecies of “half-a-crown off the income tax in the 
autumn” figured in one or two Conservative newspapers early 
in the election campaign—the implication being that such blessed 
events were only to be expected under Tory rule—and the trend 
of the returns of revenue and expenditure (which are discussed 
in more detail in a Note on page 20) is giving rise to some 
renewed optimism on this score. To avoid disappointment, it is 
as wel] that these hopes should be quenched at the source. There 
is very little prospect indeed of any reduction in the standard 
jtate of income tax tring effect until the beginning of the next 
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financial year in April, 1946, and though “in the autumn” ma 7 
merely mean that an announcement is expected then of a reductiog 7 


which will take effect in April, it is unlikely that as much x | 


2s. 6d can be removed at one swoop. 


In his Budget, the Chancellor of the Exchequer provisionally 7 
estimated a deficit of £2,300 mullion, on the assumption thy 7 


expenditure would be £500 million lower than last year. But the” 


first quarter seems to show that the actual fall in expenditure wil © 
be greater than this. With the war in Europe so promptly and = 
so completely over, the reduction might conceivably be as much 7 
as £1,000 million. Moreover, if by April, 1046, the Japanese wa; = 
is also over, the benefit to the national accounts in the year thea | 


beginning, as compared with 1944-45, the last complete year of | 
total war, might be much larger. But only a portion of this benefi; © 


can properly be used to reduce taxation; a reduction of the 7 


deficit is ‘equally urgent. And of the sum provided for tax” 


reduction, not all can go to relief for the direct taxpayer—the | 
purchase tax, the beer and tobacco duties, postal charges and ~ 
other indirect taxes will have their just claims. Of the total relic! 
allocated for direct taxes, not all will go to the income tax, fora ~ 
drastic reduction of EPT—a pernicious tax for peace-time— 7 
should have a high priority. And, finally, of the total relief from — 
income tax, a large slice should, in equity, be given in the form © 
of restoration of the personal and other allowances rather than — 


in a reduction of the standard rate. 


Thus there are four division sums that have to be done to any © 
drop in war expenditure before the sum of money applicable in © 
reduction of the standard rate of tax is errived at, and it might © 
well be that only one-tenth, or even less, of the starting sum 7 
would be left, on this first occasion, by the time the process was 7 
finished. Total expenditure was about £1,000 million in 1938-39 — 
and about £6,000 million in 1944-45. If in 1946-47 it had got half- — 


way down again, it would be £3,500 million, a reduction, 
compared with the war-time peak, of £2,500 million. One-tenth 
of £2,500 million is £250 million. But half-a-crown off the 
standard rate would cost about £375 million. 


It is conceivable that, in the autumn, the Chancellor of the 7 
Exchequer will throw caution to the winds. But if the Chancellor 


is a Socialist, he will, at that moment, be anxious to show the 


soundness of his ‘mancial methods. And if he is Sir John § 


Anderson, he has never been anxious to show anything else. 


* * * 


The French Constitution 


General de Gaulle has promised that by July 14th, his 
Government will make some statement on the constitutional | 
future of France. Meanwhile the Paris press and political circles | 
in France generally are discussing vigorously the form that the 7 
Constitutional Assembly should take. The Left is overwhelmingly © 
for a single constituent assembly, elected by direct suffrage. — 


The Centre and Right tend to support a return to a procedure 
resembling that of the 1875 Constitution—a Senate elected in- 
directly through Conseils Généraux, a Chamber elected by direct 
suffrage, and the union of the two to form a Constituent Assemb! 
empowered to modify the old Constitution. There is also talk o 


a third possibility—a constituent assembly elected indirectly 
through the Conseils Généraux, a sort of return to the Loi © 
Tréveneuc elaborated at Algiers before liberation, but this appears — 


to find favour only in governmental circles. 


A curious fact about the controversy is the extent to which it _ 
appears, to judge by the French press, to turn upon the methods — 


of electing and forming a constituent assembly and not upon the 
content of the constitution itself. Statesmen and journalists refer 
enigmatically to “constitution mongers” and “blue print 
framers.” Yet surely the content as well as the framing of the 
constitution should occupy the attention of the public. It is possible 
that this vacuum is one more symptom of the disarray in French 


public life and the lack of clear principle uniting—or separating— _ 


the different groups. It is worth noting that since their return from 
the enforced meditation of prison life, both M. Blum and M. 


Herriot have stated publicly that France needs a moral revolu-, | 


tion as much as or even more than a 


’ social and economic’ 
revolution. 


* * * 


New Deal for Tangier 


Russia’s knock at the door of the preliminary conference ©?! 
Tangier that is now being held in Paris was only to be expected.’ 
Once the Great Powers concerned in the ald Statute—Britain and 
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France—had called in one newcomer—the United States—the 
way was obviously open to other claimants for admission. The 
main point that now remains to be decided is whether the future 
international regime at Tangier shall be confined, as was the old, 
to a few interested parties, or whether it shall become one of the 
first international charges of the United Nations. Bound up with 
these alternatives is the question whether Tangier shall, as 
formerly, be a non-military zone, internationally run out of sheer 
commercial convenience (as was its counterpart, the International 
Concession at Shanghai), or whether it shall become one of the 
first of the jointly-leased bases that may well be part of the 
pattern of future world defence. 


Either way, Russia should be a welcome addition to the list. 


of guarantors. By the letter of past treaties, its title to join in any 
preliminary discussions is not so good as America’s. The position 
is that both Powers signed the Act of Algeciras of 1906; that 
ueither took up—under that Act—the right to participate in the 
Tangier Statutes of 1923 and 1928, and that Russia’s title to do so 
was doubtful, since the USSR had repudiated all Czarist com- 
mitments abroad. But these legal niceties are an unimportant 
standard of judgment ; the criterion that matters is: what regime 
will work best for the future? 

Tangier is outside the Mediterranean. As a port for Moroccan 
trade it has largely been cut out by the steady growth of Casa- 
blanca. It is not yet an Atlantic naval base, though it could at 
some expense be made so. Its chief importance now seems to 
be that of a junction in international air communications with 
North and West Africa. 

There is value in Russian co-operation round a table that wiil 
deal with an Atlantic affair. This is as logical as is American 
interest in the Eastern Mediterranean or British concern over 
what goes on inside Rumania. 


* * * 


‘The Rate of Release 


A particularly unscrupulous election trick, nipped in the bud 
by the Ministry of Labour itself, was the announcement in the 
Daily Express that the Government had decided to speed up the 
rate of releases from the Forces. There was, of course, no founda- 
tion for this statement, which was presumably intended to catch 
the votes of servicemen and their families. The demobilisation 
scheme, carefully worked out by Mr Bevin, is being adhered to 
by the Government, and Mr Butler himself, if anything, is on 
the cautious side. He has said no more than that demobilisation 
will have reached the “early twenty” groups by the end of this 
year—which would mean about 750,000 men—and in his broad- 
cast, he declared his intention of following on the lines of his 
predecessor. 

The false report followed on a statement by the Trades Union 
Congress that the Service departments were wasting manpower, 
especially in this country, which could well be released for indus- 
try, without in any way interfering with the war requirements. 
The TUC made it plain that it was not advocating any inter- 
ference with the procedure of releasing under Class A or Class B, 
but that in the interests of a rapid industrial reconversion, the 
numbers of men leaving the Forces should be increased. 

There is, of course, no valid reason against speeding up the rate 
of release, provided that the reception and transport of the return- 
ing men*can be efficiently organised. Indeed, the Bevin scheme 
did not lay down any time-table but provided for speeding up 
or slowing down according to circumstances. It is highly probable 
—to judge by the past experience of the misuse of skilled men 
in the Services—that many men might be better engaged in 
civilian life than in the Forces, especially when the intake of 
new recruits is proceeding all the time. But the really essential 
need is to plan the reconversion of industry from a wartime to a 
peacetime basis—the TUC criticised the lack of progress in this 
direction—and to arrange for the rapid absorption of workers 
who are rendered “ redundant” by the slowing down of war con- 
tracts and the closing of war factories. With an overall shortage 
of labour, especially as very many women will leave industry, 
and the pressing demand for production for both home and export, 
the gap between a worker leaving a war factory and being 
absorbed in a civilian industry should be very narrow. 


* * * 


Progress in the Far East 


The encirclement of the Japanese forces in Malaya and the 
Netherlands Indies has been advanced by several steps in 
recent weeks. After conse'idating their hold on North Borneo, 
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the Australians have launched a new attack, this time on the’ 
island’s southern flank, at the great oil centre of Balik Papan, A’ 
secure hold here will block the Japanese supply and escape routes 
through the Macassar Straits, where Allied warships are operating 
in strength. In the north, in China itself, Chinese forces are’ 
driving the Japanese from the positions they seized last year. 
Nanning and Liuchow have been recaptured, and if the present 
drive can be kept up, the Chinese columns may be able to drive’ 
a wedge the length of the frontier between China and Indo-China, 
cutting off the Japanese in Malaya and Indo-China from their 
main forces in China and preparing for the isolation of Canton 
and Hong Kong. 

The capture of Liuchow has some significance for the other 
great battle area in the Pacific—the home waters and the main- 
land of Japan itself. The city is the site of an airfield from 
which, before its capture by the Japanese last year, American 
Fortresses were bombing Japan, and it seems clear that the next 
phase in the attack on Japan will be a pulverising bombardment 
from the air. Bombers are already operating from Okinawa, and 
this week the Japanese mainland had the heaviest attack of the 
war. Mr Vinson, the American Director of War Mobilisation, has’ 
promised that over 10,000 tons of bombs a day will shortly be' 
dropped on the enemy—which is twice the amount used against! 
Germany at the peak of the air attack. This gigantic process of 
“softening up” may possibly induce paralysis and surrender in’ 
the Japanese. In any case, it is a necessary preparation for invasioné 


* * * 


Interval at Simla 


The adjournment of the Viceroy’s conference at Simla until] 
July 14th was announced late last week. Plainly, it had reached 
the stage where the reiterated and conflicting claims of the Indian 
political leaders would allow of no further progress. Now, both 
Moslem League and Congress Party delegates are consulting with’ 
their working committees. Each side has been invited by Lord 
Wavell to submit a panel of between 8 and 12 names from whom| 
the Viceroy could choose its representatives on the interim! 
Executive Council. The Scheduled Castes have been asked for a' 
list of four names, the Sikhs for a list of three. All parties are asked’ 
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io add names from parties other than their own whom they would 
like to see included in the Council. From these lists, the Viceroy 
will try to make a selection on which, before the leaders reassemble, 
they will be consulted. He will be free to choose as large or small 
a Council as he wishes (15 is the present number) and to include 
* in his selection Indians not nominated by the committees. If a 
list can possibly be made out acceptable both to the Moslem 
League and to Congress, the Conference can then proceed with 
the rest of its work. 

This cannot be done, however, unless both sides abandon to 
some extent the extreme demands they are making. Congress still 
claims to represent Moslems, “untouchables” (the Scheduled 
Castes), Parsis and Christians as well as Hindus. Pandit Pant 
has demanded two of the Moslem seats on the Council for Con- 
gress. The Moslem League is so far equally adamant in claiming 
that it alone is fully qualified to nominate Moslem representatives. 
The pressure of Pakistan enthusiasts might even result in the 
League refusing to co-operate at all without a British guarantee of 
the Moslem right to self-determination. 

The fact that the Viceroy’s veto over the provisional Council 
will—so long as the interim arrangement lasts—safeguard either 
community from the other seems to be receiving little attention. 
Nor is there much talk given to ways of getting over the com- 
munal conflict in the Council by means, for instance, of a three- 
fourths majority voting rule on such questions. There is still a 
real danger that the present obdurate manceuvring for position 
may rule out the elasticity of outlook so vital to a compromise 
settlement. Haggling can be carried too far even in Indian politics. 
Certainly, if the Indian leaders fail to take the fullest advantage 
of the Viceroy’s offer, the responsibility for failure must, in the 
eyes of the whole world, rest unmistakably on themselves and 
their problems rather than on the British Government. 


x * * 


‘Employment Doctrine 


Evidence accumulates that there is substantial unanimity in 
the English-speaking and Western European nations (“the 
Atlantic Community ”) on the analysis of what causes economic 
depressions and at least on the main outlines of what should be 
done to prevent them. The Australian Government has issued a 
statement.on “Full Employment in Australia,” which obviously 
owes a great deal to the United Kingdom and Canadian White 
Papers. And the same trend of thought is sh .in the recently- 
publishedesecond part of the League of Nations Delegation on 
Economic: Depressions.* - 

From these documents it is clear that the doctrine of effective 
demand is now generally accepted—the doctrine, that is to say, 
that depressions are caused by a failure in some partof the flow of 
demand coming on to the markety-causing a corresponding failure 
in the floW of income. To ha¥e secured agreement on this is in 
itself a decisive achievement..Moreover, the “agreement goes 
further, for there is mowoa general acceptance of ‘the view that 
it is the proper res ibility’ of Governments to maintain con- 
ditions in which the flow of incomes and of demand remains 
high and stable. 


But this is where the agreement stops, and the divergence of 


view on detailed methods of cure is clearly illustrated by the 


Australian statement and by the League report—the United 
Kingdom and Canadian White Papers both coming somewhere in 
between. The League report, reflecting, as most recent League 
publications have done, a predominantly North. American view- 
point, still puts its trust very. largely in “the restoration of con- 
fidence,” in spite of the demonstrations that recent years have 
given of the inadequacy of that counsel of perfection by itself. 
In its international chapters, similarly, though the Report accepts 
such new-fangled schemes as buffer stocks, international monetary 
funds and other deliberate devices of stabilisation, it places its 
main reliance on the efficacy of “free” international investment. 
In general, the Report is “non-interventionist” in tone. The 
Australian document, on the other hand, as befits the statement 
of a Labour Government, helds that-Government action -can do 
the whole trick. Fluctuations of private investment can be pre- 
vented by firm contro] over the’ credit mechanism—of which the 
current banking legislation is an instalment—while disturbances 
coming from overseas trade can -be offset by public works. This 
seems to ignore the difficu'ties of intervention as much as the 
League report underrates its possibilities. 


| * “Economic Stability-in the Post-War World.” Obtainable from 
| George A'len and Unwin, Lid. 319 pages. 12s. 6d. cloth ; ros. paper. 
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Migration to the Empire 


A Government statement on migration within the British © 
Commonwealth (Cmd 6658) adds so little to the subject tha © 
one wonders why it was thought worthy of publication. It quotes © 


from previous declarations in Parliament to show the general 


attitude of the United Kingdom Government. In brief, this is 
that though future population trends in this country cannot be | 


ignored, the free movement of people within the Commonwealtr 
is desirable and should be encouraged. 


Clearly, however, it is a matter which depends far more on | 
the attitude of the Dominion Governments than on anything 7 
the United Kingdom Government can say or do. It cannot be | 
said that the statements they have now authorised show a very | 
helpful attitude. Canada is making the re-establishment and — 


resettlement of its own ex-Service men and civilians a first 
charge, a process which “is likely to take some time.” Agree- 
ment in principle has been reached with Australia over a free 
and assisted passage scheme, but “the pressure on shipping 
is such that any substantial movement of migrants will be 
impracticable for some time to come.” Other Australian Govern- 
ment statements, however, have offered Australian ex-Service 


benefits to British Servicemen and direct passages from the | 


Pacific theatre. The New Zealand Government does, at 
least, “desire greater population in New Zealand” and 


“fully recognise its importance in the development of the | 


Dominion.” But for some time it will be faced with the resettle- 
ment of New Zealand ex-Service men and also with an extreme 
housing shortage. The Union of South Africa, when its own 
ex-Service men have been re-settled, will welcome carefully 
selected “skilled workers in such numbers as the needs of the 
Union and the absorptive capacity of the Union admit. . .” 


The Dominion Governments are justified in stating that the 
resettlement of their own peoples must come first. But the state- 
ments show a conspicuous lack of enthusiasm, except, perhaps, 
in the case of New Zealand, for any large-scale immigration pro- 
jects. From the narrow viewpoint of the United Kinedom, 
which will ill be able to spare any of its young and skilled popu- 
lation, this may be just as well. But it is disheartening that the 
Dominion Governments still appear to fear that imported man- 
power will merely take jobs away from their own countrymen, 


* x x 


West Indian Regionalism 


The appointment of two West Indians to the Anglo-Americaii 
Caribbean Commission is in response to a demand expressed ever 
since the Commission was established in 1942 that unofficial West 
Indian opinion should be closely associated with its work. The 
Commission will be enlarged by an increase in its membership 
from three to four on each side ; thus the British section will in 
future consist of two British officials and two West Indian un- 
official members. A second West Indian Conference will be he'd 
this year, and it is proposed that the British unofficial delegates to 
the Conference should decide how the West Indian members of 
the Commission are to be selected and, should that be their de- 
cision, themselves proceed with the selection. It is also proposed 
that the West Indian members should hold the appointment for 
a definite term—say, one year—so that the whole of the British 
Caribbean area is represented over a period of time on the Com- 
mission. It is further announced that the British unofficial dele- 
gates to future West Indian Conferences will be elected by the 
vote of unofficial members of the Legislative Council or House 
of Assembly, as the case may be, of the various colonies. 


These steps will add to the already proved value of the Carib- 
bean Commission by giving it a more democratic basis. The need 
to associate the people of the colonies with its work was recognised 
by the establishment of the West Indian Conferences. In future, 
the Conference itself is to have its own representatives on the 
Commission—in the British section, and it is to be hoped that 
America will follow the British example. The appointments also 
have significance coming as they do soon after the Colonial Secre- 
tary’s dispatch to the different Govexnors on the subject of West 
Indian federation. Direct representation on the Commission 
should encourage the sense of Caribbean unity which must be 
fostered before federation can taken place. Since-the war much 
has been done to break down Caribbean insularity. The Develop- 
ment and Welfare Organisation investigates and advises on the 
problems of the British area as a whole, and its Comptroller. is 

of the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission. 
Nationally and internationally, and political'y and economically, 
the West Indies are emerging into a third colonial system. 
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West Indian Educatiou 


A bulletin of the Development and Welfare Organisation 
in the West Indies, which estimates the present and future costs 
of an improved educational systero in the islands, brings out 
very Clearly one of the most difficult questions raised by the 
operation of the Colonial Development Welfare Fund—how are 
the schemes, established through its aid, to be maintained? 

The actual expenditure on education in the West Indies in 
1941 was £971,000. To achieve a minimum standard, which 
includes compulsory elementary education for children aged 
6 to 12 and voluntary education for those aged 12 to 15, and 
assumes an attendance of 90 per cent and so per cent respec- 
tively, the expenditure would have had to be £2.417,000. The 
cost of teachers’ salaries in elementary schools alone would have 
been £1,126,000 instead of £640,000. And, owing to the increase 
in population which will take place in the next twenty years, 
the estimated cost of these minimum standards would he 
£3,005,000 in 1951 and £3,613,000 in 1961. The point made by 
the Comptro!ler for Development and Weifare is that the West 
Indian Governments would not be able to increase their 
budgetary provisions for elementary education to an extent that 
would keep pace with their mounting costs. Nor, however, would 
it be sound public policy for the Imperial Government to under- 
take a perpetual subvention for teachers’ salaries, for it would 
tend to jeopardise the development of responsible government. 

The so‘ution proposed by the Comptroller and his Educa- 
tional Adviser, and accepted by the Colonial Secretary, is that 
there should be a considerable dilution of the teaching force 
by an improvement and extension of the existing system of 
pupil teachers, which the West Indian Royal Commission 
recommended should be abolished. A few well-trained, well- 
paid teachers, organising and supervising the work of pupil 
teachers who would themselves be gaining the advantages of 
continuation studies, would, it is claimed, be of far more value 
than trying to extend a rickety educational structure at in- 
adequate cost. 

In this particular case, the so'ution to be adopted may be the 
right one. But it is not one that can be generally applicable 
wherever this problem—the maintenance costs of development 
and welfare schemes—crops up. A suggestion frequently made in 
The Economist is that considerable help would be given to local 
budgets if the United Kingdom assumed the cost of at least the 
unified colonial service. But the main trouble is that an attempt 
is being made to give the colonies something like British social 
welfare standards of the twentieth century before they have had 
the investment cf capital in the nineteenth century which made 
Britain rich enough to afford them. Whatever temporary expe- 
dients, such as the dilution of teachers, may be found, in the Jong 
run, the best solution to the problem will be the application of 
capital on a scale big enough to increase the colonies’ wealth 
in a foreseeable time. 


x * * 


Czechs and Poles 


Mr Fierlinger, the Czechoslovak Prime Minister, has re- 
turned from Moscow to Prague with the assurance that the 
Russian Government recognises Czechoslovakia’s right to its pre- 
Munich frontier. The assurance has apparently been given to 
the Czechs in connection with the claims of the Warsaw Govern- 
ment to the Olza area, which has been annexed by Poland during 
the Munich crisis of 1938. In the course of that crisis all the 
parties of the Polish democratic and Left opposition strongly 
disapproved of Colonel Beck’s policy towards Czechoslovakia. It 
is strange that after all the rhetorical thunderings at the conduct 
of Colonel Beck, his former Polish opponents should not now 
be satisfied with a straight return to the pre-Munich status quo. 

However, the conflict over the Olza territory has so far not 
yet gone beyond the phase of diplomatic claims and counter- 
claims. The Poles have, contrary to some previous reports, not 
marched into the debatable area. Polish forces under General 
Rola-Zymierski have occupied the town, but not the province of 
Teschen, which belonged to Poland before Munich and from 
which the Russians have now withdrawn, The conflict between 
the Czechs and the Poles, exacerbated by the harsh treatment 
meted out by the Czechs to Poles in the Olza area who had been 
classified by the Germans as Volksdeutsche, creates an opportunity 
for Russia to intervene as an arbiter between its two weaker 
Slavonic neighbours. 

The assurance that Russia recognises Czechoslovakia’s right to 
its pre-Munich frontiers ought probably not to be taken too 
literally. The Russian verdict is likely to be in favour of some 
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compromise settlement under which the Poles will receive parts 
of the Olza lands to the West of the pre-Munich frontier ; but 
they will probably not be allowed to recover the whole area 
annexed in 1938. It is significant that the first departure from 
the pre-Munich principle has been made in favour of the Soviet 
Union itself, and it was made simultaneously with the statement 
of the principle. On June 29th, the Czechoslovak Prime Minister 
signed in Moscow an agreement covering the “return” of the 
Sub-Carparthian Ukraine to the Soviet Union. The province, 
which is no glittering prize to be coveted by any neighbour, was 
annexed by Hungary at the beginning of 1939. It has never before 
belonged to Russia. The talk about its “return” to the Soviet 
Union is therefore an exercise in political mythology. It is mor: 
correct to say that the incorporation of the Sub-Carpathian 
Ukraine is merely the last episode in the “collection” of .all 
Ukrainian lands by Generalissimo Stalin. 


* * * 


Infant Mortality and Poverty 


Mr Willink, the Minister of Health, in the debate on health 
on June 12th, referred to the progressive reduction in the infant 
mortality rate as a sign that the national health had not only 
been maintained but improved. The facts are that while the rate 
of infant mortality was as high as 150 per 1,000 births between 
1850 and 19c0, it fell steadily during the twentieth century to its 
peacetime record low of §0.6 per 1,000 in 1939 and that last year 
it was 46 per 1,000. The wartime improvement in spite of the 
deterioration in housing conditions is a reflection of the value 
of equitable distribution of food through rationing, the special 
priority schemes for pregnant women and nursing mothers and 
the virtual elimination of unemployment. 

But Mr Willink tended to show an altogether unjustified 
complacency about social progress. The results of a survey 
conducted by two Birmingham doctors, Messrs Woolf and Water- 
house, of infant mortality rates in English and Welsh county 
boroughs between 1928 and 1938, reveal some disturbing dis- 
crepancies between the upper and lower income groups. In the 
better-off secticns of the population, the rate was 23.1 per 
thousand ; among the overcrowded poor, it was 108 ; and among 
the unemployed overcrowded poor, 153, seven times the rate 
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lof the better off groups and higher than the national average in 
the second half of the last century. An additional mortality rise 
of at least 35 per 1,000 in babies whose mothers work in industry 
was recorded. 

The conclusion drawn by the authors js that at least two- 
thirds of infant deaths could be avoided by the elimination of 
unsatisfactory social conditions, for one third of preventable 
deaths are associated with overcrowding, 25 per cent with low 
‘paid occupations and 20 per cent with unemployment. Comment- 
ing on these figures, the Lancet points out that bad social condi- 
tions are not the only factor in infant mortality, and that their 
improvement should be accompanied by advice on methods of 
infant feeding and a higher standard of education. In fact, before 
unwarranted conclusions are drawn from statistics such as these, 
‘stgmight be profitable to study infant mortality rates by reference 
to what might be termed parental—and especially maternal— 
efficiency. But there will be little disagreement with its descrip- 
tion of the survey as “a challenge to our social conscience . . . all 
the more impressive because the report is free from political or 
emotional bias.” 

The lesson is plain. Whatever Government is returned, it will 
have to carry on energetically measures for adequate family 
allowances, in kind and in cash, the extension of prenatal centres, 
as well as housing improvements and better benefits for pregnant 
women and mothers in industry. But even more fundamental is 
full employment. 


* * * 


The Church’s Wealth and Work 


The stipends of the parochial clergy of the established Church 
of England are almost wholly paid out of historical dues and 
endowments. This places the Church in a unique and favourable 
position among religious sects in this country ; but it carries the 
grave disadvantage that clerical incomes, and the distribution of 
the clergy themselves, are fixed less by modern needs than by 
historical accident. The Church Assembly is now taking steps 
to put its house in order by drawing up two measures, one of 
which will tax the richer benefices while the other will reorganise 
parochial areas. These measures follow the general lines suggested 
in two articles in The Economist last September, although they 
are considerably less drastic than the situation warrants. 

All endowed incomes of more than £500 net will be taxed on 
a steeply rising scale which will allow a maximum income of 
£800, and the revenue so gained will be used to supplement 
| poorer livings. The alternative suggestion that money should be 


Letters to 


Cartel Policy 


Sir,—Every sensible economist will have read with great satis- 
faction the Note on a “ Cartel Policy ” which you published on 
June 30th. The last sentence, recommending that “the only 
effective way of dealing with restrictive practices” is to “make 
them illegal and put the onus of proving that exceptions would 
be in the public interest on those who petition for them,” is, 
however, in my view, subject to question. If we had to deal with 
only those combines who abuse their power in an obviously 
flagrant way, your proposition could easily be carried out. But 
does this exhaust “ restrictive practices ”? May I enumerate some 
out of their great number? Fixed prices of branded articles covered 
by protected lists and boycotting clauses—would you agree to 
make fixed-price branded articles an impossibility in practice by 
making such lists and clauses illegal? Agreements as to 4 division 
of fields of technology between big concerns are restrictive ; would 
you abolish them by law and thereby remove a basis on which 
many of these concerns have been built up? Many trades aspire 
professional qualification ; the training and examinations serving 
that purpose may be useful in many ways, but the whole system 
fundamentally endangers the unrestricted access to trade. Would 
you abolish such tests (except, of course, those which serve certain 
specific purposes as with chemists)? Would you declare iliegal 
any attempt on the part of manufacturers to maintain prices, 
which per se is a restrictive practice, even if the price level is 
only slightly raised? Would you declare illegal all trade associa- 
tions which have chosen the form of a trade union in order to be 
in @ position to indu'ge in certain trade practices and to impose 
fines on members? 

Surely if all this “were ‘done ir’ weuld™mean”2 radical-trans- 
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raised by voluntary appeal instead of by taxation was not well | 
received by the Church Assembly. Quite apart from the need | 
tc set an example in egalitarianism, both methods need to be | 
employed to the utmost. Taxation on this scale by itself will | 
yield only about a quarter of the amount needed to establish a 
minimum income of £400—which is surely, to-day, none too high. | 
The Church’s endowments, rich as they are, cannot to-day sup- | 
port its clergy in reasonable conditions ; but the best way to 
attract new funds is to distribute existing wealth—and work— 
fairly. This may not involve equal pay ; but it does require that 
stipends should be fixed according to need and to work done, and 
not in any way by accident. 

The second measure will set in motion diocesan surveys On the | 
basis of which the Ecclesiastical Commissioners will draw up | 
schemes for rearranging parochial areas. Parishes are at present 
vastly unequal in size and population. The clergy tend (again 
for historical reasons) to be concentrated in the countryside and 
older towns, leaving suburbs and industrial areas inadequately 
covered. Further, there is at present a severe over-all shortage of | 
clergy, which is likely to continue. The needs of the situation 
would seem to require a more drastic re-allocation of spheres 
of work than seems to be contemplated by the leisurely and 
piecemeal procedure now suggested. New methods, such as 
several parishes being worked jointly by a group of clergy, need 
to be introduced as well as new areas, 


* x * 


Ichabod 


The sale of effects of the Aldershot Tattoo is a curicus 
comment on the times—{18,000 for the lot, by open auction, in 
recognition of the fact that the military pageant would not be 
needed for some time to come. True, the transport situation for 
some years will be too tight to fill the car-parks to their peace- 
time capacity. Possibly, too, even the War Office may feel that 
the demand for military glamour—redcoats, massed bands, blank 
bombardments, and all the other trappings—may not be quite 
what it was. The gilt is tarnished and the naive glory has . 
departed. Perhaps, however, in twenty years spectators wl! be 
watching in thousands the piéces de résistance—“ Coventry, 
1940” and “Cassino, 1943,” all in plasterboard and the heroic 
style. There is, after all, something to be said for the bowdlerised 
spectacle, the tame and deliberately obsolete gladiatorials viewed 
from an Olympian distance, if the choice is between that and the 
deadly monotony of all too modern tank process:ons out to over- 
awe with might and menace. 


the Editor 


formation of the entire British business organisation. It is for that 
reason that you wisely say that the final test must be whether 
these restrictive practices are in the “ public interest”? But what 
ts “ public interest”? The interested parties, on which you put 
the onus of proof, will not lack forceful arguments to show that 
the maintenance of prices only serves the prevention of a major 
“ disastrous ” slump, that qualification tests result in a_ better 
education of shop assistants, that licensing of shops diminishes 
the “over-multiplicity ” of shops, that division of research agree- 
ments protect the capital invested from premature depreciation, 
that restrictive collaboration with trade unions preserves an 
adequate wage level. How will the decision as to the “ public 
interest” be made and who will make it? 

Would it not be more practical to try another remedy which 
would not make all these conditions illegal, but, as a weapon 
against their abuse, would re-open the gates of “ free” competi- 
tion? This could be done if the common law doctrine of restraint 
of trade were fully re-established before the courts, making illegal 
any attempt to withhold materials or goods from competitors or 
“under-cutters ” and to enforce by Government action such 
supplies where they were withheld. Monopolistic agreements 
would soon become unattractive if they were only “ gentlemen’s 
agreements ” and not enforceable. As to patents and research, the 
Government could set up a special department entrusted with the 
task of making inventions and discoveries available to mankind 
where combines were using restrictive or repressive practices. 
I firmly believe that the creation of such safeguards alone would 
deter combinations from abusing their powers, while hard and 
fast suppression of al] restrictive action in industry and trade 
would entail a revolutionary transformation of the general organi- 
sation of business as it exists at present; for politica) reasons 
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alone such a transformation would not be expected for a great 
number of years, and in the meantime combinations would still 
flourish during the period of reconstruction when their activities 
are least desirable-—Yours faithfully, 


HERMANN LeEvy 


The Government and Coal 


Six,—In your issue of June 23, 1945, under the heading of 


| “Higher Coal Profits,” you comment with notable frankness on 


my views as to the effect of Government control of the coal- 
mining industry. You consider to be “grossly unfair” my re- 
mark that such control is “cramping, unimaginative and in- 
experienced,” and you also somewhat surprisingly say that the 
State is not to blame for the falling output of coal. 

This opinion, which implies a complete excneration from 
blame on the part of the State, is one which will find no support 
either in the statistical evidence now abundantly available or 
from those who, like myself, obtain actual day-to-day experience 
of the errors of omission and commission made by the State in 
the exercise of its control. 

In considering the deplorable reduction in the output of sale- 
able coal from 231 million tons in 1939 to 184 million tons in 
1944, there are a number of fundsmental factors which should 
be kept in the forefront—namely, that the owners are the same, 
the mines are the same, there is more machinery than there was 
in 1939, and the manpower is higher than in any year since 1940. 
Yer the miners are working fewer shifts per week and producing 
less coal in each shift. What, then, has given rise to this lessen- 
ing of effort on the part of the men during a time of dire need? 
Surely the evidence clearly proves that lack of imagination and 
experience on the part of the State has been the greatest con- 
tributory cause of this state of affairs. To quote only a few of 
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the outsjanding examples of State maladministration and lack of 
foresight : 


(1) Immediately after the fall of Dunkirk in 1940 the Governmenc 
allowed, and indeed encouraged, a wholesale drift to the Forces and 
to munition factories of the youngest and best workmen in the 
industry despite the strong representations made both by employers 
and workers to maintain the manpower in the industry at the 
highest possible level. 

(2) The Government passed emergency regulations at the begin- 

ning of the war making it illegal to strike. They then allowed 
hundreds of thousands of miners to strike when they liked, for as 
long as they liked, without any serious attempt to penalise them. The 
first major strike in the country after Dunkirk occurred in Kent in 
January, 1942, on a trivial dispute. The insufficiently firm action taker 
by the Minister gave the irresponsibles in the local Lodges the meas- 
ure of what the Ministry were prepared to do, or rather how little 
they were prepared to do, to uphold the emergency regulations. 
._ @) The Government appointed two successive tribunals under 
the chairmanship of Lord Greene and Lord Porter respectively to 
adjudicate on the miners’ wages issue. These resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a minimum of £5 os. od. per week for underground 
workers and {4 Ios. od. for surface workers without imposing any 
conditions as to output on the part of the men concerned. Under the 
Minimum Wage Act of 1912 a workman was obligated to do a fair 
day’s work in order to obtain the effective minimum. 

(4) The Essential Work Order has completely destroyed discipline 
in the mines. It has deprived the managers of the right of dismissa! 
except on grounds of serious misconduct and they are not even 
permiited to suspend an inefficient or insubordinate workman. The 
machinery for dealing with recalcitrant workmen is, to say the 
least, very cumbersome indeed. 


Since the adjectives which I have chosen to describe the broad 
effect of Government intervention are in your view “ grossly un- 
fair” it would be interesting to know what adjectives you would 
select to illustrate each of the cases cited above.—Yours faith- 
fully, ANDREW WuytTE, Chairman, 

Pease and Partners, Limited 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Far West Looks to Far East 


(From a Correspondent in Portland, Oregon) 


HE Far West of the United States, with a substantial war- 
born industrial development, is looking toward the Far East 
of Asia for its economic happiness and prosperity. Until the war 
required every US industrial resource to be utilised to the utmost, 
the Far West’s industry cut no substantial figure. To-day, the 
Far West is an industrial prodigy. The people like industry, and 
intend to keep their mills and factories running. They believe 
they can do it by trading with Asia. 

The Port of Seattle, Washington, in a promotion booklet, 
proclaims what business people in the Far West believe: 

First the Adriatic, then the Mediterranean, then the Atlantic, 
each in its day wore the crown of supremacy and each in turn has 
passed that crown over to a western sea. To-day is the dawn of the 
Pacific era. 

A topographical map reveals that the populous part of the 
Far West, the coastal fringe running as far inland as the Cascade 
and Sierra Nevada Mountains, is separated from the main political 
and econgnic body of the nation by high mountains and vast 
sparsely- Sitled plains. Economically, the area west of the con- 
tinental divide is a separate province instead of an integral part 
of the nation. National advertisements of numerous articles carry 
the note: “Prices higher west of the Rockies.” Wheat grown 
in the Columbia basin is less a factor in setting the national 
market price in Chicago than is wheat grown in Argentina. The 
Middle-West may be overflowing with corn (maize), but Oregon 
poultrymen will buy from Argentina or use substitutes in their 
laying mash. Overland freight rates make Iowa corn prohibitive 
in price, 

The mountains and the wide plains explain only part of the 
development by the Far West of an economy of ifs own, 
dependent on the east and middle-west, but not an integral 
part of it. History and finance explain the other part. The Far 
West was opened and settled after the East’s economic system 
was established. The operators of this economic system, rooted 
in the East, worked the Far West as a market. Until a few 
months ago the manufacturing East was able to maintain freight 


rates favourable to its industries, and until the war came it was 
able to resist the development of competing industry in the 
West. For these reasons, struggling western business tended to 
become world-minded. Seattle, Portland, San Francisco have 
always looked to the sea. Even Los Angeles, with its movies, its 
rich irrigated valleys growing food which the East wants but 
cannot grow, has spent millions developing a harbour and foster- 
ing world trade. Some western industries have established 
branches abroad before invading the rich territory east of the 
Rockies. 

In its relations with the nation as a whole, California, the first 
of the Pacific states to be settled, with a climate that draws 
hundreds of thousands of wealthy people from the East, a multi- 
million dollar motion picture monopoly and non-competitive farm 
products, has fared much better than the Pacific North-West. Its 
own population nourished a budding industry until it could 
compete in some degree on the national market. But even 
California had to plead its need for city drinking water before 
it could induce Congress to authorise the construction of Boulder 
Dam on the Colorado river. It was Boulder Dam power that won 
a large segment of the aviation industry for California. ? 

Fortunately for the Pacific North-West (that is, the states ot 
Oregon and Washington), President Franklin D. Roosevelt saw 
its potentialities. When he obtained “ blank cheques ” of authority 
and money from Congress, he started two giant dams on the 
Columbia river. Bonneville is a power dam. When it was begun 
nobody knew what would be done with the power. The area 
which it could serve was already supplied with hydro-electric 
pewer ; consumers there had the lowest average price in the 
nation. Grand Coulee was conceived as an irrigation project. Yer 
at the time this project was started, US agriculture was flounder- 
ing in a food surplus that multiplied farm mortgage foreclosures. 

But before critics, and there was a multitude, got around 
to calling the dams “ Roosevelt’s Folly,” the war came. Without 
these power-producing centres American war production con- 
ceivably could have been too little and too late. Power installations 
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which had been contemplated for the distant future were rushed 
at both dams. The irrigation function of Grand Coulee was 
indefinitely postponed, its power diverted to industry. 

There is now five million hydro-electric horsepower installed 
in the Pacific North-West. Rates are as low as $17.50 per kilowatt 
year [about one-tenth of a penny per unit—EpiTor]. The Far 
West now has magnesium plants, two large steel mills, a number 
of fabrication plants, and is producing twice as much aluminium 
as was produced in all the United States before 1939. 

After the end of the war with Japan, the Far West will not 
want to let its new industrial plant, albeit war-born and lacking 
balance for peace-time work, be junked. Every city is girding 
for battle, determined that these plants shall not pass into the 
hands of eastern ill-wishers or be committed to idleness through 
the influence of the East on the government. The Far West 
iS NOt Optimistic about penetrating the major American market 
with competitive products. It is realised that the East still has 
its own economic system, whose factories have also been enlarged, 
and that it retains control of its pre-war channels from raw 
material to consumer. 

So of necessity, and glad!y too, the Far West looks west—to 
the Far East. People along the Pacific coast see China, Man- 
churia, Siberia, Korea, Indo-China, the Philippines, Malaya, 
Thailand, Burma, India and the East Indies, with half the world’s 
population, as a potential market for practically everything the 
Far West can producz. The peoples of those lands have recently 
seen and used and perhaps already acquired a desire for western 
products. Willy-nilly, China will become a great nation. Obviously, 
China is going to need tremendous quantities of manufactured 
goods—railroad equipment, for instance—and also some western 
food. Russia bought little in the west before the war, but sea 
and air routes, opened by the war, have shown Russia the possi- 
bilities. Huge quantities of materials have moved through the 
port of Portland to Russia. And after Japan has been forced to 
unconditional surrender there will be sixty million or more 
Japenese who must live and trade in werld»markets. ) 

The Far West has no fears about the ability of Asia to pay 
for what it buys. Among the things Asiatics produce which the 
United States can use are rubber, tungsten, chinchona bark, tin, 
tung oil, tea, rapeseed, copra, palm oil, jute, hemp, silk, antimony, 
bauxite, graphite, camphor, lac, rattan, bamboo, tapioca, spices, 
ivory, hides, skins, hardwood, dozens of others. 

And even should parts of Asia produce competitively, the Far 
West is not worried. The Port of Seattle states in its booklet: 

It is a paradox of trade between countries which have been 


industrialised that business increases between them even though each 
produces materials of the same nature. 


American Notes 


The Senate and the Charter 


There is no evidence in the Senate of any organised opposi- 
tion to the United Nations Charter, hearings on which are to 
be begun by the Foreign Affairs Committee on July 9th. Mr 
‘Truman, who paid a personal visit to Congress to urge the prompt 
ratification of the Charter, shrewdly recalled that it is based on 
resolutions passed by both houses 18 months ago, which called 
for an international organisation for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. Now, he told his old colleagues, 
there was no choice: it was the United Nations Charter or 
nothing at all, and with all its imperfections its virtue was that, 
like the American Constitution, it could and would be improved. 
Mr Vandenberg, Republican delegate to San Francisco and Mr 
Connolly, Democratic delegate and Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Affairs Committee, when they reported on the Conference 
to the Senate, were greeted by their opposite Parties with what 
was probably an unprecedented display of non-partisan warmth. 

The men around whom the opposition was expected to be 
grouped have been curiously reticent or acquiescent: Mr Wheeler, 
Republican from Montana ; old Mr Hiram Johnson, ghost of the 
bitter opposition to the old league, under which Wilson withered— 
neither of these men displays any affection for the Charter, 
but they have indicated that they will not organise opposition. 
Even Mr Landon, Republican Presidential nominee in 1936 and 
one of Mr Roosevelt’s most consistent and bitter opponents, 
has paid Mr Truman the compliment of admitting that an 
American foreign policy is emerging behind which both parties 
can unite regardless of differences over domestic questions or 
change of administration. Mr Truman must be as aware as any- 
ene of the irony of this tribute, since the foreign policy is his 
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own legacy from Mr Roosevelt. Of that the new President has 
been scrupulously conscious. 

It is around Mr Taft that a subtle type of opposition may take 
shape within the framework of internationalism. Mr Taft has 
told the Senate Banking and Currency Committee, now con- 
ducting hearings on the Bretton Woods proposals (which have 
been passed by the House of Representatives), that although he 
is for international political cooperation, he is unalterably opposed 
to putting American money into a common fund to help stabilise 
currencies, Quite willing to support huge loans to foreign coun- 
tries, Mr Taft believes such loans should strengthen America’s 
individual position in terms of power. Thus, some Senators are 
expected to vote very piously for the Charter and then to attempr 
to render it meaningless by opposing international economic co- 
operation. Their constituents would hardly know what had hap- 
pened at first. Public opinion is very positive on the issue of 


ratification of the Charter, but less so on the complicated content 3 


and unexplored horizons of Bretton Woods. 
* * * 


Presenting Mr Byrnes 


The man who would have been President now, had not 
the CIO Political Action Committee rejected him as a running 
mate for Mr Roosevelt, has been unanimously approved by the 
Senate as the new Secretary of State, replacing Mr Stettinius. 
This means that Mr James Byrnes is automatically first in succes- 
sion to the Presidency, until and unless the Succession Bill 
recently passed by the House of Representatives, also goes through 
the Senate. The Bill is expected to meet even stronger opposition 


than was originally expected, since Mr Byrnes has the Senate’s : 


approval as a potential President. 


The demand foi a new Secretary of State came from two | 
sources. Some critics believed that Mr Stettinius did not have ~ 
the necessary political and worldly experience to formulate policy ~ 
and act as the President’s guide in a period when diplomatic © 
difficulties will inevitably increase, as the war allies learn to live 7 


together ag peace allies. The admission of Argentina to the 
San Francisco Conference is pointed to as a major blunder. If 
additional ammunition is required, the critics recall Mr Stettinius’ 


embarrassing admission that he could not identify the 16 Poles | 


to whom he had previously given his support. The other group 
which has opposed Mr Stettinius is made up mainly of Democratic 
Party politicians. They feared that a man with no experience in 
practical politics might become President under the present law, 
without ever having developed a “ proper” attitude toward the 
arts of patronage. 

Mr Byrnes has had an interesting political history—which 
has included all three branches of the government, as Congress- 
man, Senator, Justice of the Supreme Court and finally as 
mobiliser for total war of America’s material and human resources 
on the home front. A consistent New Dealer in Mr Roosevelt’s 


first term, the record from 1936 onwards shows an essentially | 
conservative nature orientating itself more and more in opposi- | 
tion to administration measures: sponsoring an amendment to | 


make sitdown strikes illegal ; fighting a Federal anti-lynch bill; 
working for the repeal of a tax on undistributed profits. 


In foreign policy, on the other hand, Mr Roosevelt was quick | 


to recognise that Mr Byrnes was in essential agreement with 
him and that this consummate politician could be depended upon 
to lead the Senate Democrats on such measures as the repeal 
of the arms embargo, on reciprocal trade agreements, on most 
features of the defence programme. A large share of credit for the 
prener by Congress of the Lend-Lease Act belongs to Mr 
yrnes. His trip to Yalta as an adviser to the late President has 
given him immeasurable value to Mr Truman. 
* * * 


Mr Vinson Reports | 


It is not often that any man in public life has made so 
remarkable a prediction as Mr Vinson did in the first quarterly 
report he has issued as Director of the Office of War Mobilisation 
and Reconversion. “ The American people,” he said, “are in the 
pleasant predicament of having to learn to live 50 per cent better 
than they have ever lived before.” The national productive power 
risen to nearly $200 billion from the $89 billion actually 
produced in 1939, and if there is to be full employment this pro- 
duction must be consumed. After a further pleasant warning that 
the public must be prepared for a quick end to the war with 
Japan, Mr Vinson proceeded to outline what he called a post- 
war economic charter which started off from a base of security and 
full employment at home and stretched out across the seas to 


— nations to whose prosperity America’s own prosperity is 
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Specifically, his programme calls for a revision of the burden 
f taxes on industry and on individuals, with the broad income 
tax base maintained and purchasing power and investment 
encouraged ; the stimulation of small business—not just with 
technical advice, but with federal loans as well ; a vigorous cam- 
paign against monopolies that curb competition and production ; 
reduction of industrial strife, with the minimum wage increased 
from 40 to 50 cents an hour. The removal of artificial trade 
barriers is another part of the programme: to begin with, this 
means passage of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements, Bretton 
Woods legislation, repeal of the Johnson Act. The Social Security 
programme is also to be expanded, long-term public works to be 
co-ordinated with government fiscal policy and federal encourage- 
ment given to private housing. The fact that six million men will 
soon still be in actual theatres of combat ; that price, manpower 
and ration controls must be continued ; that there will be serious 
civilian coal shortages and that American civilians would, in the 
first six months of this year, for the first time, consume less food 
than the pre-war average—these are the other side of the medal. 


Neither the long-term prescriptions for expansion nor the short- 
term restrictions are very surprising. But what does deserve remark 
is that here, in the statement of the director of what is probably 
the most important agency in the United States for the war and 
reconversion period, is a challenge to western capitalism to try 
its hand at planning, starting from the need for full employment 
and proceeding with whatever national or international legislation 
an economy of full employment necessitates. 


Unlike the second OWMR Report, issued by Mr Byrnes imme- 
liate!y before his resignation, which concentrated on the domestic 
arder at the expense of foreign shipments, Mr Vinson acknow- 
edges that the liberated nations must be helped for the sake of 
world peace. New legislation to guarantee such aid is suggested. 


* * * 


Price Control Stays 


It has been open season in Washington for the Office of 
Price Administration. But the meat-packers and processors, the 
textile manufacturers and merchandisers who swarm to Washing- 
ton each year to lobby for the relaxation or removal of price 
contro's, can now go home, for the President has finally received 
and signed legislation extending price control for another year. 


In the face of the present food shortages and of a chaotic 
textile situation, the debate over price controls has occupied many 
weeks, has gone from committee to floor, from the House to the 
Senate and back again. The Bill finally emerged only after a 
joint House-Senate Conference. Amendments of the widest variety 
had to be defeated, from one guaranteeing farm production costs 
as well as 1939-1940 profit levels to one stripping OPA of all 
powers but rationing. As it was finally passed the Bill gives the 
new Secretary of Agriculture, Mr Anderson, unprecedented 
powers. He will have the final veto on food prices, with authority 
in many cases to override the Director of Economic Stabilization, 
though he will not have the authority to override the President’s 
orders as this “ Food Czar ” amendment originally proposed. 


In a further attempt to right the food muddle, Mr Truman 
has turned the functions of the War Food Administration over to 
the Department of Agriculture. A House Committee, investigating 
the WFA, had found poor administration, faulty records, the 
release of inaccurate information to Congress, the storing of food 
in unfit warehouses. The Committee also bluntly criticised the 
WFA for submitting to the influence of big food processors, who, 
because they feared being caught with surpluses at the end of 


} the war, are responsible for the “ bare-shelves ” policy. Mr Ander- 


son is said to favour this immense concentration of power into 
the Department of Agriculture. Apparently he feels that only by 
consolidating all functions relating to food production and distri- 
bution can he be responsible for the maximum production to 
meet military, civilian and relief requirements. 


* * * 


Germany Still Can Make War 


As the result of Mr Baruch’s recent recommendation that 
Germany be almost totally denuded of industry, a Senate in- 
vestigation was inaugurated by Senator Kilgore into the defeated 
country’s war potential. Mr Kilgore had recently returned from 
Germany with abundant evidence that German industrialists, 
like the pre-war tourists, would masquide abroad as “ neutral 

without apperent political allegiance or connection. 
Under the cloak of non-military research, these men were pre- 
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paring detailed plans to rearm Germany and finance underground 
Nazi Party activities. Among those who attended two meetings 
at Strasbourg last August were Dr Bosse, of the German Arma- 
ments Ministry, and representatives of the firms of Krupp, 
Roéchling, Messerschmidt, Volkswagenwerke. 


From evidence thus far presented to the Sub-Committee on 
War Mobilisation several remarkable facts emerge. Although 
Allied bombing had been of inestimable value in interrupting 
enemy production, it is now revealed that only about 20 per cent 
of German industry suffered damage, while three-fourths or more 
of the country’s industrial capacity was virtually untouched, 
especially in steel and chemicals, Mr Wendell Berge, Assistant 
Attorney-General, has stated that the Allied occupation had thus 
far allowed research institutes, laboratories and technological 
organisations to remain largely uncontrolled, and that the future 
plans of German industrialists would grow out of these institu- 
tions. If left to their own devices, these men could prepare the 
German industrial plant for war within five years. 


The Foreign Economic Administrator, Mr Crowley, points to 
one dye plant, which stands without a window shattered, capable 
of turning out almost as much dye in a year as all the plants in 
the United States put together. As for steel, Germany’s 1938 
Capacity, 25,000,000 tons, could have supplied half the needs of 
the United States, including the requirements of the huge trans- 
portation system necessary to hold together an area 16 times 
as large as that of Germany. An estimated four million tons of 
machine tools are still intact in Germany together with a vast, 
undamaged capacity for new machine tool production. Except 
for the United States, Mr Crowley calls Germany the outstand- 
ing armament machine shop in the world. 


The evidence piling up from day to day and the publication of 
it at this time surely indicates that the Administration is seeking 
a policy for the treatment of Germany and looking for public 
reaction to plans that involve the economic disarmament of 
Germany and a long occupation period. And it is perhaps an 
inevitable part of such methods that evidence of Germany’s in- 
dustrial war effort and of that fact that Germans also spent some 
effort during the war, like the British and the Americans, in 
thinking about post-war problems, is accepted as evidence of 
the survival of the Nazi party and its methods. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Bank Deposits in Wartime 


N a recent survey, the conclusion was reached that industrial 
reconversion, in its early stages, is unlikely to make any 
really large demands upon the banks for advances. It was sug- 
gested that, over a period of two years or so, the total demands 
may be of the order of £200 million. Traditionally, advances 
have been the largest and most important of the assets of Brinsh 
banks, but the war has reduced their total from around {1,000 
million to £750 million, and their ratio to deposits from a pre- 
war norm of 50-5§ per cent to barely 16 per cent. The trend 
of advances, in short, has become only a subsidiary determinant 
of the structure of bank balance sheets, and will remain so for 
some years at least. What the banks would now like most to 
know, therefore, is the probable trend of their other earning 
assets, and the consequential trend of their deposits, Wil] the 
combination of falling Government expenditure on war, rising 
expenditure by industry on reconversion and re-equipment, 
large outlays on housing, and probable efforts by the public to 
expand its consumption require a further increase in bank 
deposits? Or is it possible that the persistent expansion of the 
past six years will be stopped—even, perhaps, _ significantly 
‘reversed? By what means could any such reduction in deposits 
ibe brought about? And could it be achieved without imperilling 
‘the cheap money policy? 

These are large questions, and they depend on so many fac- 
‘tors whose weight cannot yet be estimated that it is quite impos- 
‘sible to attempt to answer them in qventitative terms. But on 
jal] these.matters there is such confusion of thought that it is 
worth while to analyse the various processes involved. Such 
‘an analysis will be attempted i in this and later articles. It will, 
perhaps, make for clarity to examine first how and why bank 
deposits have grown in the past six years—for in some ways a 
wartime economy is more simple than a peacetime economy— 
and then to consider to what extent the wartime processes of 
* deposit creation. are likely to operate in future, and whether 

they will be reinforced or neutralised by analogous processes set 
in motion by ae transition. 

* 


Consider, then, the wartime ne Quite the most im- 
portant factor in the creation.of bank deposits is the rate of 
Government expenditure, and this for two reasons. First, it 
comprises an_overwhelming presen of the expenditure of 
‘the community as a whole purposes other than personal 
consumption : private expenditure for such purposes, which in 
peacetime has an important bearing on the creation of deposits, 
Is restricted in war to the. barest essentials. Secondly, Govern- 
ment spending in war must not be constricted by any inade- 
quacy of finance: to the extent to which the Gevernment cannot 
pay its bills with existing money, which it extracts in various 
ways from the pockets and banking accounts of the public, it 
must do so with newly-created money sey from the banks. 
More precisely, whatever Ronen 5 Government expendi- 
ture cannot be paid for out tion and other current receipts, 
must be met -by the sale-of new ‘Government securities of one 
kind or another. There are four. groups of. buyers for these 
securities. First, there are the internal government funds, such 
as. the fund, which accumulate moneys received 
from the >. (Dealings by the Government with its own 
‘internal | ts are, however, little more than ‘book- 
‘keeping operations, and from some points of view the net re- 
ceipts from such sources can more conveniently be 
reducing the gross budget deficit rather than as a means o 
financing it by sales of svcucisies.) A encend, sand very Seipoviene 
group of ‘buyers comprises the central banks and monetary 
autfiorities “of countries that sell goods and services to~Britain 
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far in excess of British exports, visible and invisible, to them, 
The balance due to these countries accrues in the form of 
sterling resources owned by them in London. Especially in the 
last three years of the war, a high proportion of these funds has 
been used to buy British government securities—notably 
Treasury bills, both of the “ tap” and “ tender ” varieties, The 
third and most important group of lenders to the Government 
is the British public, to which the Savings Movement addresses 
its appeal ; and for this purpose, “ public ” means not only indi- 
viduals, but industrial companies and institutions of al] kinds— 
provided that they pay for the securities out of their own re- 
sources (“existing money”) without borrowing from _ their 
bankers. 
* 


Each of these three groups of buyers of securities enables 


the Government to meet its expenditure from the existing stock | 
of money. Therein their purchases differ fundamentally from | 
those of the fourth group, which comprises the banks them- 7 
selves. Throughout the war, the combined purchases of the © 


three groups have, except momentarily, fallen short of the total 
volume of securities that the Government has had to sell in 
order to cover its deficit. It has been, and still is, the function of 
the banks to take up whatever amount of securities is not 
absorbed in these other ways. This they do by creating new bank 
deposits, for the money that they pay to the Government in 
exchange for investments, Treasury deposit receipts and bills 
(or lend to the Money Market, which in turn lends to the 
Government) speedily reappears in the form of additional 
balances on the accounts of the creditors of the Government. 
It might be thought that this process could not continue with- 
out overstraining the banks’ position, by forcing their ratio of 
cash to deposits below the conventional 10 per cent. This diffi- 
culty is overcome by the Bank of England which, by a precisely 
analogous process in miniature, creates new bank cash (i.c.. 
deposits owned by the other banks at the Bank itself) by buy- 
ing securities from the banks, usually indirectly, at one-tenth 
the rate at which they themselves are buying. 

The banks, then, are residuary lenders to the Government. 
Such lendings, as the following table shows, —_— the whole 
of the wartime increase in their deposits, 


wl 





(g million) 
August, May, War 
1939 1945 Increase 

ERRROUEEN”. «670 on 3 nee h00n00 00 2,177 4,483 2,506 
Inveatwitnts’. . ois. oes 599 1,126 527 
Treasury Deposit Receipts...... Nil 1,881 1,881 
BBR S. FSU. dB. FEEUEGINI. SS 279 120 — 159 
Loans to Money Market........ 147 19% 49 

Wartime purchases (or financing 
of purchases) of Gevt. Securities 2,298 
Aye SoS IE Sie. 985 749 — 236 
Cale. ce cccnccccsse deueeiootie 233 482 249 


* After deducting items in course of collection. 


To complete nas analysis, and also to link the monc- 
tary changes miele me me mp me 
be explained that this large expansion of As not, in any 
sense, a measure of the extent of wartime nflation.” Most af 

the expansion has been- caused by. can adore Longo 
and, in given circumstances, the whole increase have, 
occurred without any “ inflation ” at all, On the other, hand, any; 
really large “inflation? would have involyed. in, practice 
(though, in theory, not necessarily) a very auch greater creation 
of deposits. What has. actually Shippeaal is that the tequisite 
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curtailment of public absorption of goods and services, in order 
io release resources for war production, has been achieved, 
mainly by physical controls and rationing, and only to a limited 
extent by a competitive increase in prices (which would have 
curtailed public consumption because people would have 
secured less and less goods for their money), The public as 
a whole has simply been unable to spend the whole of its net 
income, and a large part of the savings required to finance the 
Government deficit have been, if not “ compulsory ” savings in 
the usual sense of the word, at least involuntary ones. 

These savings, moreover, should not be confused with public 
purchases of “ savings ” securities: they are represented no less 


“M HHME by the increased holdings of bank deposits (and, indeed, of 
the notes as well) than by public subscriptions to Government loans 
has and certificates. Hence, because this has not been a really infla- 
bly tionary war, the increase in bank deposits has not been governed, 
The to any important extent, by the willingness of the public to save 
ent —for it has had to save to the requisite extent in any case. The 
55es real determinant of the rate of growth of deposits has been the 
ndi- form in which the public has elected to hold its savings. 
guid Given the amount of the Government deficit (after deducting 
e “internal” receipts from security buyers in Group I) and 
hei given the amount of the country’s adverse balance of overseas 
payments, which broadly fixes the extent to which the deficit 
can be financed by sales of securities to Group II, the move- 
ment of bank deposits depends solely upon the distribution of 
Dles the Government’s security sales between Groups III and IV— 
ock the public and the banks. And it is the public that determines 
‘om this distribution, If it insists on holding a large part of its un- 
om 7 spent incomes (savings) in the liquid form of bank deposits, 
the | those deposits must increase correspondingly and it is the banks 
otal that must lend the money to the Government. But if the pub- 


in lic is willing to hold a large part of its savings in less liquid 


2 of form, by turning its money into “tap” issues of Government 
not bonds and savings certificates as fast as it accumulates, the in- 
ank | crease in bank deposits will be relatively small. And the same 
- in is true if the public, even though it desires liquidity, achieves it 
Hs by holding its savings in savings bank deposits, for these also are 
the direct loans to the Government. 
nal Naturally, the Government has sought to influence the choice 
ent. of the public in this matter. The National Savings Movement 
ith- 
> of 
ch The World’ 
ly e World's 
i.€., 
nh HE full extent of the fall in the production of wealth in 
* Continental Europe and the time needed for its restoration 
ont, are only gradually being revealed, Contrary to first impressions, 
ine the havoc caused by the war has been almost as serious in agri- 
culture as in industry and transport. There is no foundation for 
the hope that the harvests of this summer will end the food crisis. 
: Nor is there any evidence for the belief that, in bread grains at 
+ least, the new Continental harvests, supplemented by the export 
6 surpluses of the world’s great granaries, will provide ample sup- 
- plies for the next twelve months and make up for the shortage 
, of meat and other foods. On the contrary, even in bread grains 
9 the prospect for the next twelve months is a grim one. Inevi- 
9 tably, detailed and accurate grain production statistics for Conti- 
7 ‘nental Europe are not available ; but there is now sufficient 
6 evidence about the order of magnitude of the supply problem. 
a During 1934-38, the Eastern group of countries (including, 
6 for the purpose of this analysis, Russia, Finland, the Baltic 
9 ‘countries, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and the Balkan 
countries) harvested, om. an average, 83.7 million tons of wheat 
ne- and rye-—their principal bread grains ; during the same period 
wid the group had a small export surplus, averaging about 3 million 
any tons of grain a year. The majority, of these countries are likely to 
t af harvest smaller crops this year than before the war. The restora- 
Ses, von of agriculture in Russia is still in. its early stages. In Poland, 
ave, autumn sowing last year was interrupted by the advance of the 
any) (Russian armies ; moreover, the transfer of land to the peasants, 
tice [ae Poorly equipped with farm implements, has probably hindered 
Hon ‘spring sowing this year. Again, there are indications that the re- 
site ‘distribution of land in favour of the peasants in Roumania and 
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- has a two-fold role, to stimulate voluntary saving as such and to 


induce the public to invest their savings in the less liquid forms. 
In this war, unlike the last, because physical controls have com- 
pelled the public to save in any case, the second role has been 
relatively more important. The main task of the movement has 
been to persuade people to hold their savings in securities instead 
of cash—to enable the Government to finance itself, to the 
greatest possible extent, through Group III rather than Group 
IV—in the hope that this will minimise the danger that the 
savings will be recklessly spent as soon as opportunities for 
spending seem to present themselves. 


If, however, the physical controls had been either insufficient 
or ineffective, so that substantial inflation had occurred, there 
would have been a twofold pressure upon the banking system for 
additional loans to the Government. First, because the compe- 
titive rise in prices would have compelled the Government to 
pay more and more for the resources it needed, and hence would 
have increased its deficit and borrowings. Secondly, because the 
public, in view of the rise in prices and the fear of further rises, 
would normally become less and less willing to hold its unspent 
incomes in securities, and would, perforce, have held the bulk 
of them in cash, Indeed, in an extreme case, it would have tried 
to turn its existing security holdings into cash, and the only 
ultimate buyers for these securities would have been the banks, 
directly or indirectly. In such circumstances, bank deposits 
would rise even faster than the amount of the Government’s 
new borrowings from the banks. 


These various processes and principles are not peculiar to 
war. They have been analysed in simple terms here because an 
understanding of them is vital to an approach to the problem of 
how the banks will fare in the transition period. In that phase, 
mainly private demands for finance for reconversion will take 
the place of diminishing Government demands for war, and the 
over-riding question for the banks is whether the public appe- 
tite for securities will or will not suffice to meet the aggregate 
demand for finance. If it falls short of that demand, bank 
deposits will rise further ; if it remains unsatisfied even after 
the demands for new finance have been met, bank deposits 
will decline. These various possibilities wil] be considered in a 
later article. 


Bread Grain 


Hungary has lowered the efficiency of grain production ; in 
Yugoslavia yields have been very low for some years. Indeed, 
it is doubtful whether the combined wheat and rye harvests 
of this group of countries will this year exceed 60 million tons, 
that is about three-quarters of the pre-war average. 

bf 


The prospect is no more encouraging in the greater part of 
central and western Europe. Even before the war this group of 
countries was deficient in bread grain ; during 1934-38, the 
average yield of their wheat and rye crops was 38.2 -million 
tons, and their imports totalled 4.8 million tons. Exclusive of 
Germany, production averaged 25.6 million tons and imports 4 
million tons. During the war, production was fairly well main- 
tained ; the average yield of the wheat and rye crops during 
1942-44 was probably about 90 per cent of the pre-war average, 
and the deficiency was largely made good by increased supplies 
of barley, potatoes and vegetables. 

Before the war, France was almost self-sufficient in bread 
grain—mainly wheat ; her output of wheat was then between 
8 and 9 million tons, Last year the area sown to wheat was about 
1§ per cent below the pre-war average, and this year it: was 
probably as much as 30 per cent lower. The reduction in the 
acreage under other grains was almost equally marked. The 
reasons for the reduction are well known ; th~ shortage of labour, 
the difficulty of resuming farming operation in the battle zones, 


often still heavily mined, unfavourable weather for autumn 
sowing, and the lack of fertilisers, tools and. draught animals. 
To cap it all, French North Africa, usually the main source of 
French imports, has suffered from drought and other difficul- 


ties that threaten to result in the smallest harvest in 30 years ; 
instead of being able to export, French North Africa will depend 
on imports to meet its needs during the next twelve months. 

Norway, Holland and Belgium are expected to require 2 mil- 
lion tons of imported cereals to provide an adequate bread 
ration, Switzerland, Italy and Greece, with combined pre-war 
imports (1934-38 averages) of 1.8 million tons of wheat and rye, 
will hardly require less during the 1945-46 season. Crop pro- 
spects in Spain are unsatisfactory, and Italy, whose pre-war out- 
put of bread grain averaged 7.4 million tons, will need assis- 
tance. It is impossible, at this stage, accurately to assess the 
import requirements of all these countries ; much will depend 
on the definition of minimum needs, Since their combined 
imports averaged some 4 million tons before the war, they will 
probably need more than that—at least 5 million tons—in order 
to provide the grain for minimum bread rations in 1945-46. 

Again, if the present bread consumption in this country is to 
be maintained, imports will also have to continue at the annual 
rate of some 4 million tons. The present rate com: with an 
average of 5.6 million tons in 1934-38. The reduction, as is well 
known, was offset by an expansion in domestic production ; 
this rose from the pre-war average of 1.6 million tons to the 
wartime record of 3.4 million tons in 1943. Last year’s crop, at 
3.2 million tons, was slightly smaller, and a further decline is 
likely this year, The consumption of bread rose from an average 
of 195 Ibs per head in 1934-38 to 231 lbs, in 1944; in the 
absence of increased supplies of other foodstuffs, a reduction in 
the demand for bread is improbable in the next season. 

In Germany—to complete this cursory survey—the supply 
of bread grain may not be enough even for the barest minimum. 
During the war years, the output of wheat and rye probably 
averaged about 11 million tons, against a pre-war production 
of some 12.6 million tons a year. One problem arises from 
‘he fact that the area under British, American and French occu- 
pation normally produced less than half the total supply of 
bread grain, but contains some 60 per cent of the population. 
Further, this year’s crop may be expected to fall well below 
che wartime average of 11 million tons. True, reports from 
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Germany predict high yields, But the acreage sown to wheat 
and rye has been reduced. Autumn sowing last year is reported 
to have been incomplete, and spring sowing was hampered by 
military operations and the breakdown of transport. Since the 
spring, there has been a shortage of manpower ; for example, 
the number of German prisoners so far released for agricultural 
work is appreciably smaller than the army of 3 million foreign 
workers hitherto employed on the land. German agriculture, in 
fact, is beset by the same difficulties as France, Belgium and 
Holland. 

The combined minimum import needs of the British Isles 
and of western and central Europe (excluding Germany) during 
the next twelve months, are likely to reach at least 9 million 
tons; the eastern group of countries will also be seriously 
deficient ; and the bread grain problem in Germany cannot be 
entirely ignored. 


* 


Fortunately, the world’s big granaries are still well stocked, 
though not as well as two years ago. The United States, Canada, 
Australia, and Argentina are expected to have a combined 
wheat surplus or carry-over—concentrated mainly in North 
America—of 22.6 million tons at the end of the current wheat 
year. On August 1, 1944, the carry-over was 26.6 million tons, 
and a year earlier it was as high as 46.8 million tons, compared 
with 17.2 million tons at the end of the 1938-39 season. Before 
the war—that is during 1934-38, those countries exported 
wheat at the annual rate of 14.6 million tons, a figure which, 
after the decline earlier in the war, was exceeded during the 
1944-45 season by shipments totalling 15.5 million tons. 

The possible export surpluses of the four countries in 1945-46 
will depend largely on their new harvests, That of the United 
States is expected almost to equal last year’s record of 29.4 
million tons, but Canada’s is expected to yield less. The crops 
of Australia and Argentina cannot yet be estimated, but the 
surpluses of those countries may be needed to meet extra- 
European import needs. But, if the forecasts of the North 
American harvests are justified by yields, and if the reduction 
in the utilisation of wheat for feeding and industrial purposes is 
maintained, the United States and Canada jointly should be able 
to export to Europe a minimum of 18 million tons (this is the 
total quantity intended to be exported) in 1945-46 ; this is about 
twice their exports to Europe in 1944-45. 

It is by no means certain, however, that this quantity can 
be transported, even if the wheat were available. The difficulty 
will not be primarily one of shipping, but of getting the wheat to 
the ports of shipment in the United States, whose inland trans- 
port capacity is already stretched to the limit, Transport, in fact, 
may be a major limiting factor. 

There is thus 4 welcome prospect of relief—but only of relief 
for, even on the most optimistic assumptions, the prospective in- 
crease in imports is likely to fall far short of the expected fall 
in Continental production. Nevertheless, it may be adequate 
for the provision of minimum bread rations ; there still remains 
the pressing problem of feeding the livestock of Continental 
countries. But that is a problem in its own right. 

The more detailed facts and res that will become avail- 
able after the harvests are unlikely to change the outlines of 
this somewhat sombre picture. Exports from North America 
should be geared to the highest possible figure, and great care 
will have to be exercised in ensuring their fair distribution 
among needy countries. Countries that will be short of bread 
grain could do much to alleviate their difficulties by collecting 
a larger proportion of their own harvests from producers, and 
by ensuring the equitable distribution of their supplies among 
consumers. This is their responsibility. Above all, plans should 
be laid now for the earliest possible solution of the grain problem, 
that is for the restoration of production. To avoid a prolonged 
Parmeter fA as eet he tract i adanpa. grea 
means of fertilisers. Provision will have to be made for filling 
the in agricultural manpower. But no plans for the restora- 


tion of production would be complete without ision for an 
increase in productivity through mechanisation. The methods of 


cultivation in Eastern Europe are still primitive ; even in parts! 
of Western Europe, such as France, technical progress elsewhere 
has been almost completely ignored during the inter-war years. 
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Business 
Britain’s Gold Reserve 


{ In the past week two important statements have been made 
‘about the recent growth ir Britain’s reserve of gold and dollars. 
On Saturday members of the US Senate Banking Committee 
‘stated that Mr Harry White had told a closed session that Britain 
‘now held $3,500 million in “gold and securities held on deposit 
in the US.” Two days later Sir John Anderson made Britain’s 
external problem his theme for an address to the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, stating that Britain will be “ terribly 
short of dollars” in the immediate post-war years, and that her 
reserves, though “better” than formerly, are still “ substantially 
less” than before the war. The timing of these statements may 
have been pure coincidence ; but while the Chancellor’s state- 
ment has had the «ffect of seeming to lend authenticity to the 
American figure, it has also put the leakage—if such it was— 
in perspective. ay 
Mr White’s figure is an ambiguous one, depending for its signi- 
ficance upon the extent of the included “ securities on deposit 
and upon whether they are such as could in practice be realised 
for normal exchange reserve purposes. Sir John’s statement does, 
indeed, catry a certain implication that the gold portion must 
be substantially less than $2,400 million—though it should be 
noted that he referred, not to gold as such, but to “liquid cash 
reserves.” He did not, in any case, actually name a figure: the 
figure of $2,400 million derives from statistics—without doubt, 
British official statistics—released by the American authorities at 
the time of the Lend-Lease negotiations. The last pre-war 
statement showed that at March 31, 1939, the Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Account held $2,800 million worth of gold, and it was 
generally understood that this included all, or virtually all, the 
holdings of exchange. In November, 1940, Lord Lothian disclosed 
that Britain’s reserves were “virtually used up,” and the Chan- 
cellor now says—what was, indeed, already known—that before 
Lend-Lease they were down to “a single figure,” i.¢., less than 
£10 million. Finally, the official document released in Washington 
in early 1941 showed that Britain’s drafts on gold and exchange 
reserves in the sixteen months to end-1940 totalled $2,316 million. 


* 


Together, these statements are pretty conclusive evidence that 
at the outbreak of war the reserve stood around, and perhaps a 
little under, $2,400 million—{600 million at the current rate. if 
the holding is even beginning to approach such levels now, it 
would certainly be a good deal larger than most people in Britain 
would have supposed. The increase is, of course, mainly a conse- 
quence of spendings by American troops in the sterling area, 
and this source of dollar income will shortly shrink to small 
proportions. The recent trend is no useful guide to the future 
trend. Moreover, as Sir John emphasised, Britain’s reserves, 
whatever their precise level, are small by comparison with the 
huge increase in overseas indebtedness—now well over {£3,000 
million and expected to reach “at least £4,000 million before 
we are finished.” To look, as the American public are now 
apparently doing, simply at the figure of reserves, real or alleged, 
is to get a grossly distorted picture. And that cannot be to 
Britain’s advantage. Is it not time that authentic figures were 
regularly published, both of the Exchange Account and of over- 
seas indebtedness? 

* *« * 


Capital Levy in France 


M. René Pleven is grimly adhering to the time-table of 
financial rehabilitation laid down in his Budget speech on 
March 29th. The exchange of banknotes and the registration and 
partial exchange of Treasury bonds and other short-term paper— 
the results and various aspects of this operation were summarised 
in The Economist of June 30th—carried a stage further the census 
of certain forms of wealth that was a pre-condition of the imposi- 
tion of the capital levy. A serious gap in information, however, 
remains; the distribution of the ownership of fixed-interest 
bearing securities has. not yet been ascertained. 

Full details of the levy—they were submitted to the Consultative 
Assembly on Tuesday—are not yet available. Broadly, the levy 
consists of two parts. First, there is to be a straight capital levy, 
payable in four instalments during 1946-49. The rates, to be based 
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Notes 


on current net wealth, are graded from 3 to a maximum of 20 per | 
cent in respect of fortunes exceeding frs. 300 million ; the exemp- 
tion limits are frs. 100,000 for bachelors, frs. 200,000 for married 
couples, with further allowances of frs. 100,000 for the first child, 
frs. 200,000 for the second, and frs. 400,000 for each additional 
child. Secondly, there is to be a special levy on increments of 
wealth between January I, 1940, and June 4, 1945, payable in 
1946. Again, the rates are graded, this time from 20 per ceni to 
100 per cent on increments exceeding frs. 5 million ; the exemption 
limit is frs. 200,000 for a family, plus half its assessed income 
during 1940-44. The scheme is complicated in detail ; moreover, 
it is accompanied by a number of fiscal reforms. 

Detailed description of the levy and of its implications must be 
deferred. But it is already clear that this is the biggest and 
administratively most complicated job yet tackled by M. Pleven. 
In his Budget speech he estimated the yield of the straight capital 
levy at frs. 100-125 million ; that is £500-£625 million in four 
years, or £125-£156 million a year. No estimate has yet been given 
of the probable yield of the levy on war-time increments of wealth 
that is to be paid in 1946. Taken by themselves, the levies will 
obviously be deflationary in effect ; but, since the straight levy 
is a moderate one, much will depend on the yield of the tax on 
wartime increments of wealth that is to be collected in a single 
year. Their combined effect will depend on other facets of financial 
policy. Again, the levy will lead to a redistribution of wealth ; ::¢ 
exemption limits are high enough to limit its incidence to a 
minority of the population. Technically, it may be questionable 
whether the straight levy is the most efficient method of reducing 
and of redistributing purchasing power ; politically, the levy— 
especially the one on wartime increments of wealth—had become 
a necessity ; and, in the special conditions of France, there is a 
strong case, in equity, for a flexibly administered levy on wartime 
increments of wealth. But it will throw a tremendous Marden on 
an overworked administrative machine. 


* * * 


The New Feudalism in Steel 


The policies of the trade union and of the trade association | 
in the iron and steel industry provide a striking example of the 
New Feudalism in British industry and trade, of the sectional 
as distinct from the national approach that has been generalised 
during the election campaign. 

The election manifesto of the Iron and Steel Trades Con- 
federation—this was briefly summarised in The Economist of 
June 30th—begins with the usual preamble, couched in unex- 
ceptionable terms, 


The official policy of the Confederation ... has been to help. 
secure an expanding steel industry capable*‘of providing the maxi- 
mum service to the community . . . this policy can be realised if 
the industry is reorganised on a basis that will ensure the highest 
technical efiiciency and an output per man hour related to the output 
of competing countries. 

The terms of the preamble to the new constitution of the 
British Iron and Steel Federation read almost alike, though 
they exclude any reference to PMH, a conception which had 
not yet been popularised when they were drafted. Among other 
things, the objects of the Federation are: 


to ensure that the industry as a whole provides an efficient service 
to the community, ... to promote technical efficiency and the 
exercise of enterprise and initiative by members of the industry. 
The real aim of the Confederation is to achieve security of 
employment for its members. The manifesto suggests that, in its 
view, this is the raison d’étre of the industry. It states, quite 
frankly : 


We have urged that if the number of workpeople at present de- 
pendent on the industry for a livelihood is to be assured of con- 
tinuous employment and an increasing standard of life in the future, 
an output of between 18 and 20 million tons will be necessary. 
As an immediate step the Confederation recommends “the 

replacement of imported iron and steel products by home- 
produced materials amounting to at least 2 million tons per 
annum.” 

The real aim of the Federation has been to achieve the highest 
possible degree of self-sufficiency, that is to enjoy security and 
steady profits on the home market. This is the policy it has 
steadfastly pursued in the ‘thirties. Foreseeing an expanding 


20 


market, the employers are no less anxious than the workers to 
supply it themselves. 


* 


The interests of both the Confederation and the Federation 
thus converge. They both want the highest degree of self- 
sufficiency. The technical arguments adduced by the Confedera- 
tion in support of its case are flimsy ; it does not even mention 
the effect of the rise in coal prices on steel economics. Nor does 
it mention that a substantial tariff might be needed to ensure 


self-sufficiency and that high steel prices might prejudice the 
consumer, 


This kind of toying with one of the most important of British 
industries will not do. Steel is not made primarily to provide 
employment; if that were the object, pyramids might do equally 
well. Nor is steel made primarily to ensure profits. 
Steel is made primarily because it is a mecessity, at a 
price ; both the Confederation and the Federation have fully 
récognised this fact in their unexceptionabie preambles. If it is 
impossible for them to adhere to their own terms of reference, 
the time has come to call in a referee. In other words, the terms 
of reference should now be interpreted by an independent com- 
mittee of technical experts. 


* * * 


Pressure of Money 


Monday brought ihe repayment of some £37 million of 
Commonwealth of Australia stocks and also of the 2 per cent 
Conversion Loan. The bulk of this money will have gone into 
ihe hands of Departments or other Government institutions, but 
there must have been a number of millions to be re-invested in 
the market. The recovery in fixed interest stocks throughout June 
had been attributed in part to atrangements in advance of the 
actual repayment; but the past few days have witnessed a 
recovery in turnover which, according to the figures of bargains 


‘received, is most marked in the gilt-edged market. That may be 


a just assessment of the relative change in turnover, but the Index 
of The Financial News shows no improvement in fixed interest 
stocks as a whole, while the equity index rose 2.2 points in the 
first three days of the week. Enquiries suggest that a substantial 
part of the Commonwealth money is going into equities, but 
the rise is plain evidence that there is no selling pressure in this 
section, 


The position appears to be that the re-investment demand has 
coincided with a revival in the belief that the Conservative Party 
will be given a working majority. The two together have caused 
a moderate amount of buying. The jobbers who, despite reports 
to the contrary, have been much less optimistic as to the outcome 
of the election than the public, were caught short of stock, and 
prices have had to be raised considerably to extract shares from 
unwilling sellers. The result is that the equity index mentioned 
now stands at 116.3, which is 5.3 per cent above the lowest of 
110.4, touched on May 24th, and less than 2 per cent below 
the peak of April 27th. The events of the past few days come 
as a useful reminder that, unless ordinary shareholders . expect 


to be deprived permanently of all equity in their property, an 


inflationary set-up, such as exists, must always drive up equity 
values, although the periods of recession or stagnant prices may 
be fairly protracted. As will be seen from the chart and table 
on page 27, the rise in the equity index of The Financial News 
was about 1} per cent during the month of June, while that in 
The Actuaries’ Investment Index was approximately the same 
for the four weeks to June 26th. 


* * * 


The Narrowing Deficit 


By comparison with the Chancellor’s cautious expenditure 
estimate last April, the Exchequer return for the first quarter of 
the financial year makes cheerful reading. Although for the month 
of June, unlike the previous two months, “ ordinary ” expenditure 
was running above its 1944 level, it has fallen over the three 
months from £1420.6 million to £1306.7 million—or from £15.6 
to £14.3 million per day. This is evidently a steeper fall than the 
Chancellor’s estimate envisaged, though VE day probably came 
rather earlier than was implied in his budget assumption of “ some 
time in the early summer.” He guessed the prospective fall in 
total expenditure for the full year at just over £500 million, or 
slightly less than 85 per cent. The fall in the first quarter is a 
little over 8 per cent, which suggests that the percentage declines 
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in succeeding quarters should substantially exceed the Chancellor’ 7 
figure. 3 
Revenue, too, is above the 1944 level, but the expansion is much © 
smaller than that achieved in the similar quarter of last year 7 
Income tax (as the detailed comparisons on page 28 show) wa ~ 
by far the most important contributor, but its gain of £227 7 
million may be partly due to the fact that the comparable period © 
of 1944 was the first quarter of PAYE, which was affected by the | 
administrative difficulties of the change-over. A decline in EPT 
by £16.9 million presumably reflects the curtailment of war orders 7 
that has occurred during the past year or so, and may foreshadow © 
even heavier falls later in the year. On balance, revenue rose by | 
£10.6 million, so that the deficit fell from £819.4 million to | 
£695.0 million, the lowest first-quarter deficit since 1940.Thi; | 
represents a drop of 1§ per cent compared with the similar period 
of 1944 and one of 20 per cent compared with 1943, when the 
deficit fat £867.6 million) was the highest for any quarterly | 
period of the war. 
Despite the fall in the deficit, and despite the fact that in the © 
first quartér of 1944 £316 million of 5 per cent Conversion Loan | 
was redeemed, the floating debt rose during the quarter by £38 © 
million—only £61 million less than the 1944 expansion. Hence, | 
well over half of the deficit was financed by this means, compared 
with roughly one-eighth in the first quarter of 1944-45. This con- 
trast is, of course, due to the postponement of this year’s saving; 
drive until the autumn, when the position should be reversed. An 
interesting feature of the floating debt changes for the month of | 
June is that, for the first time since January, there is an expansion 7& 
of “tap” Treasury bills. In view of the fact that the reduction of 
£168 million over the previous five months was believed to be © 
mainly due to official subscriptions to the 13 per cent Exchequer 
Bonds, it is, perhaps, significant that “tap” bills have risen by © 
£15 million in the first debt statement since issues of these bonds 
ceased and market dealings in them began. 4 


x * * 


New Issue Publicity 


In recent years The Economist has repeatedly pressed for 
more information, earlier information and a wider dissemination 
of information about new issues. The present moment seems 
opportune to re-state the requirements because the flow of new 
issues is starting and because these issues are likely to take the 


— of “placings,” traditionally the worst publicised form of | 
er. 


In pre-war days particulars of placings had to be advertised | 
in two papers only. When this practice was discontinued unde: 
Treasury pressure during the war, the committee of the Sto | 
Exchange stipulated that the particulars should be supplied on 
the cards of the Exchange Telegraph service. It is now suggested 
that there should be a return to the old method, with or without © 
the withdrawal of insistence on inclusion of particulars in the 7 
Exchange Telegraph service. a 

Experience suggests that, while the cards are useful after © 
the event, they are seldom available soon enough to enable those | 
concerned to pass on the information to would-be applicants in 7 
time for them to be in the market when dealing commences. | 
Only a favoured few are in that position. It is doubtful whether 
even a considerable extension of the number of papers in which | 
an advertisement has to be jnserted wou'd solve the problem. © 
The proper means of approach is less via advertisement than © 
through the channel of editorial comment. 4 
_ The Council of the Stock Exchange in London, and so far a5 — 
it is necessary, the relevant bodies in the Associated Exchanges, © 
should maintain a list of all papers that wish to receive | 
communications of this nature, and it should impose upon those © 
responsible for new issues, whether by prospectus, offer for sale, | 
placing or any other method, an obligation to make a copy of © 
the full advertised statement available to each paper on the list. © 
This should be done three days in advance of the actual moment © 
of application, or offer in the market in the case of a placing. It | 
could safely be left to investors to deal with local newspapers | 
which did not make reasonable use of the information provided. 


* * * 


Potash Supplies 


The rehabilitation of European agriculture and the desir3- 
bility of raising the world’s total output of food will involve, 25 
one condition, the increased use. of fertilisers. From this point 
of view the movement’ of Allied troops into the zones assigned 
to each of the Powers is not without significance, for the areas 
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jn Saxony, Thuringia and Brunswick now taken over by Russia 
formerly supplied the greater part of Germany’s potash output. 
Indispensable as a fertiliser, potash also plays an important 
‘part in the production of matches, pharmaceutical preparations and 
explosives. Before 1919 Germany held a virtual monopoly in 
potash, but in that year she lost the Alsatian mines to France. 
Production was subsequently developed in a number of other 
counties; yet in 1939 Germany remained responsible for two- 
thirds of the annual world output of some 3 million metric tons 
K20 content, 


Throughout the war years, fields and plantations in many parts 
of the world, not excluding Britain, have been starved of potaah, 
and demand is now clamorous. A substantial part of Eastern 
Europe’s requirements can be met from sizeable deposits in 
Poland. The Soviet Union has itself, since the inception of the 
first five-year plan, developed rich potash deposits in the Urals, 
where reserves are estimated to equal, or even exceed, those 
of Central Germany. Supplies from this source first appeared in 
the markets of Northern and Western Europe in the years 
preceding the. war. Production in Palestine has expanded during 
the war period. In the west, the Alsatian mines, under French 
control, are capable of producing annually some 1,800,000 tons 
of raw salt with a K2O content of over 600,000 tons, and Spain, 
a promising producing area, is well on the way to recovery from 
the effects of civil war. Since 1939 major production schemes 
have been started in Australia and in Chile. The United States, 
a leading pre-war importing area, has almost trebled its potash 
output during the war. The Bureau of Mines states that in 1944 
the United States produced 1,578,000 short tons of raw salt con- 
taining 834,600 tons of K20, against a 1939 output of 546,757 
tons of salt containing 312,201 tons of K2O. Not only is the 
country now independent of foreign supplies, but major quantities 

f potash have been exported to the Allied Nations during the 

ar, and known reserves are estimated as sufficient to cover 
American needs for a century. 


If the drive to overcome international food shortages and ulti- 
mately to raise world nutritional standards is to bring optimum 
resulis, the largest possible quantities of potash will be required 
in Europe and other potash-starved areas. It should be possible, 
by agreement with Russia, to secure an uninterrupted flow of 
this fertiliser to the exhausted land of Western Europe. 


21 
The Nitrogen Outlook 


Nitrogen, like potash, is valuable both as a fertiliser (and as 
an ingredient in explosives), and during the period following the 
remarkable rise of the synthetic nitrogen industry in 1914-18, sup- 
plies far exceeded world requirements. It was stated last week 
by Mr. Leo T. Crowley, U.S. Foreign Economic Administrator, 
that in 1939 the annual world output of chemical nitrogen was 
around 2.6 million metric tons, of which Germany, with a piant 
capacity of 1.6 million tons, was actually producing 1 million tons 
a year. Taken together, the world’s synthetic and by-product 
nitrogen-producing capacity at that date was estimated to be 
almost twice as great as requirements. 

Details of wartime developments are still scarce, but it is cer- 
tain that the industry’s capacity is today much greater than it 
was in 1939. In Britain, quite apart from the increased output of 
nitrogen as a by-product, a new large factory has been erected 
at Prudhoe, County Durham, for the Ministry of Supply, while 
the I.C.I. has almost doubled the output of its Billingham works. 
Spain, which was formerly an importing area has recently built 
two synthetic plants capable of meeting all domestic needs. There 
-have been new constructions in other countries ; but the greatest 
wartime expansion has taken place in the United States where, 
according to a recent report by the Bureau of Mines, nitrogen 
Capacity is now 1,450,000 short tons per annum, of which 750,000 
tons are Government owned—against an actual production of no 
more than 424,000 tons in 1939, which was then less than two- 
thirds of domestic demand. 

Far-reaching measures will be required in order to balance 
supply and demand on the world market. The first of these is 
likely to be a drastic curtailment of German nitrogen producing 
capacity, and the authorisation of an output to cover domestic 
peace-time needs alone. Since at the outbreak of war Germany 
was the world’s largest exporter of synthetic nitrogen and mixed 
fertilisers, such a measure must have a considerable effect upon 
the nitrogen market. It is probable that a number of the British 
plants erected for military needs will be closed down and kept 
on a care and maintenance basis after the Far Eastern war is won. 
These and other equally essential measures would require the 
consultation and co-operation of the governments of the various 
producing countries ; for even pre-supposing the increased world 
demand which must follow the stimulus to world agriculture 
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foreshadowed in the Atlantic Charter, the problem of surplus 
capacity will demand close and comprehensive study and con- 
siderable delicacy of handling. As was pointed out at the last 
Pan-American Conference, the future of the Chilean nitrate indus- 
try is once again in the balance. Assurances have been given that 
this aspect of tie problem will not be overlocked. 


* * * 


Commodity Centrols 


The restoration of free markets in primary products is 
scarcely possible at the present time, when there is still an 
acute shortage of many commodities. Even if the restoration of 
full freedom were regarded as the ultimate aim, it could only 
be carried out gradually, step by step, and commodity by com- 
modity. The marketing of primary products should be regarded 
as a technical problem of international concern; conditions of 
supply and demand vary from commodity to commodity and 
there is much to be said for considering separately each com- 
modity—or group of commodities—in order to ensure the most 
efficient marketing methods. 

Within these limits, some relaxations of the present arrange- 
ments are nevertheless both possible and advisable. For example, 
the Ministry of Supply, operating through the Rubber Control, 
has decided to make more use of the merchant firms in the rubber 
trade. These will now assume responsibility for the storage, sale, 
distribution and delivery of both natural and synthetic rubber; 
they will receive payment as agents for the Rubber Control, but, 
presumably, the Ministry of Supply will continue to act as 
principal in the sale of rubber. Again at the meeting of members 
of the London Metal Exchange on July 3rd, Mr J. D. Wolff, 
reporting on an exchange of views between delegates of the 
Exchange and the Ministry of Supply, held out prospects of an 
early resumption of trade at the Exchange in copper and zinc, 
but not in lead and tin which remain scarce. 

Little progress, however, appears as yet to have been made at 
the international level in the devising of ways and means of 
avoiding the ups and downs in prices that were as demoralising in 
primary producing countries as was recurring mass-unemploy- 
ment in industrial ones. 


* * * 


Hawker-Siddeley Profits 


In accordance with the promise made last year, Hawker 
Siddeley Aircraft have included in the report for the period to 
July 31, 1944, a statement of profits of the group and a consoli- 
dated balance sheet. This is a step forward, although the accounts 
still suffer greatly from the absence of any details as to appro- 
priations and of comparative figures for..the preceding year. 
There is, however, one additional piece of information of real 
value, namely, the fact that in 1943-44 the subsidiaries retained 
taxed profits of no less than £245,511. Over the past four years 
the amount earned, after meeting preference dividends, has 
averaged some £469,000 per annum, of which rather over half 
has been absorbed in paying the dividend of 324 per cent on 
the ordinary capital. The remaining profits have been set aside 
for the redemption of the junior preference shares. Thus the 
earnings on the ordinary capital have been around 33.§ per cent, 
but if there is added the amount retained by the subsidiaries for 
1943-44 this rate is more than doubled. Such is the value of 
consolidated profit statements, Cannot the directors give figures 
for earlier years? 

The statutory balance sheet of the parent company has always 
been uninformative, since the assets consisted almost entirely of 
holdings in and advances to subsidiaries. The consolidated 
balance sheet shows net current assets of some £9,690,000 and 
gross current assets of £34,786,000, of which £19,915,000 is 
stock-in-trade and work-in-progress, less progress payments, 
and £14,109,000 debtors plus prepayments. The liabilities 
deducted include bank overdrafts of {2,987,000 odd and allow- 
ances for deferred repairs and obsolescence of some £929,000. 
The current assets have largely to be converted into cash before 
the position is really liquid. The reserves of the group exceed 
the issued share capital of the parent. The price of the §s. 
ordinary shares is some 18s., at which the return is. some 
£9 4s. 5d. per cent. The earned percentage for 1943-44 on this 
price is around 18.5 per cent. 


x * * 


What is Capital ? 


The decision of the House of Lords in the case of Inland 
Revenue Commissioners -v. Terence Byron, Limited, has two 
pvints of interest. The first is the actual decision, involving a 
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consideration of the Act that established Excess Profits Tax, the | 
Finance (No. 2) Act, 1939. Terence Byron, Limited, owned fiyg | 
theatres, of which one, the Alexandria at Hull, was so wrecked © 
by enemy action on May 7, 1941, that it became quite unusabk — 
thereafter. The point at issue in the action was whether, ig — 
consequence of that destruction, the capital employed in the | 
business of the owners was thereby reduced by the amount 2 © 
which the theatre stood in the books of the company, £12,286 | 
its cost price, or whether the pre-war capital figure remained no, | 
liable to change when calculating the basic figure on which the | 
excess profits tax was payable. The Crown naturally argued the 
first contention. They claimed that there had been a decrease jp | 
the average amount ot capital employed in the company’s busines; 
after May 7, 1941. The company claimed the reverse, and, accord. 
ingly, that no reduction in the figure of standard profit wa; | 
justified. The Crown argument failed. 

Obviously, the decision affects a wide range of undertaking; 
which have suffered similar misfortunes during the war, and it 
is satisfactory to note that a dispute on which many tax settle- 
ments must depend is now conclusively decided (unless the | 
Inland Revenue seek to reverse the decision by an alteration to | 
the Finance Acts themselves). It is worth noting that the company | 
concerned had a second line of defence which it was not, in fact, | 
called upon to use. That was that even if the capital represented 
by the lost theatre had gone from the company’s books, it had 
been replaced by another capital item of the same amount, namely, 
the war damage insurance claim for the total loss of the theatre 
building. Their Lordships did not consider it necessary to deal | 
with that argument. 3 

The other point of general interest in the case is the fact that, © 
after the first assessment had been upset on the company’s appeal © 
to the Commissioners, the Crown had throughout tke whole series ~ 


of proceedings failed to get any court to hold in its favour. For gz 


ence judicial opinion, from Mr Justice Macnaghten, who heard © 
the first argument, through the Court of Appeal to the House of 7 
Lords, was unanimous. One can understand the desire of the | 
Crown, on a point of such wide application, to obtain the ruling 
of the highest possible court ; but it seems a little hard on this ’ 
particular company that it should have been compelled to fight 
sO many hearings to defend a decision which, even to the layman, 
looks a comparatively obvious one. 


* 4 eo 


End of “ Registered ’’ Sterling 


A minor liberalisation of the exchange control will be the 
result of a change that took effect last Monday. “ Registered” 
accounts for sterling owned by residents in the United States | 
and American dependencies and “Central American” accounts ” 
for residents of the Central American countries are discontinued, 7 
and are replaced by a single category of “American” accounts. © 
Sterling on these accounts is freely transferable to any other © 
“American” account, can be used for payments within the 
sterling area, and is convertible into dollars at the official rate of — 
the day. The direct beneficiaries of this relaxation are the residents — 
in Central America, who can now get dollars for their sterling | 
or can use it to settle a debt to the United States. Formerly, 
neither operation was possible, since the “Central American” © 
account was simply a wider version of the standard “ Special” | 
account system, under which transfers to residents outside the © 
sterling area could be made only to other “ Special” accounts of © 
the same country or (in the case of Central America) group of | 
countries. 

This is a useful change, but it is not the one upon which ~ 
market attention has focused. “ Registered” accounts were intro- — 
duced in July, 1940, mainly for the purpose of drying-up the 
unofficial market in “free” sterling in New York and other — 
centres, and were not, like the Special Accounts established under © 
Payments Agreements, designed also to ensure a canalisation of © 
trade .and payments. Unlike all other non-resident sterling | 
accounts, they were supported by an undertaking by the authorities 
to convert the sterling on demand into dollars at $4.02} (or, in 
the only other type of “Registered” accounts, those of Swiss 
residents, into Swiss francs at Fr. 17.30). What attracted the 
attention of the market this week was the fact that the first official 
announcement, while indicating that this arrangement was with- 
drawn, did not say that “ American ” sterling would continue (© 
be convertible. into dollars. Since the new arrangement also pro- 
vides that “ Registered” sterling held on June 30 will be ¢x- 
—— into dollars at $4.024 until September 30 (with 2 
parallel provision for Swiss Accounts), some quarters in the 
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market not unnaturally assumed that “new” balances on 
“American” (or “ Swiss”) accounts would not be convertible 
into exchange at all. Hence there were suggestions that the new 
system not only withdrew a vital privilege, but might lead to a 
re-creation of the “ free ” market at rates varying from the official 
rate. 

* 

The detailed instructions to bankers quickly revealed, however, 
that these suggestions were misplaced: new balances definitely 
are convertible. What has been withdrawn, therefore, is not the 
right of convertibility at the official rate but the 
right to convert at $4.02}. Since this is the official (selling) rate, 
the elucidation of the mystery simply raised the fresh question of 
whether the authorities—possibly with the implementation of 
Bretton Woods in mind—were guarding against the contingency 
of a revision of the sterling-dollar parity. The recent increase in 
the gold price, and the “ peacetime” basis on which it has been 
calculated, make this very unlikely, as The Economist pointed 
out at the time. But, in any case, it was intimated at the outset 
that tse disappearance of the “ Registered” account system has 
“no implications whatever” for the future of the sterling-dollar 
‘ate. In the circumstances, the only possible explanation is that 
the authorities feel it to be a matter of prestige not to continue 
any longer an exchange rate guarantee on these balances, necessary 
though that was in the dark days of 1940. 


x * * 


« Special ’’ Sales of Bills 


The glut of credit that normally follows the turn of the half- 
year in the Money Market seems to have been more pronounced 
than usual. The discount houses’ sales of bills to the authorities 
in the last week of June reached record proportions—the market 
guess of £100 million noted here last week was probably not far 
from the truth. These sales would in any event have produced an 
abundance of funds this week ; but the plethora was accentuated 
by two further factors. The absence of any call on the banks for 
TDR’s last week forced the Treasury at June 30th to take £36.5 
million of Ways and Means advances from the bank. In addition, 
£245 million of 2 per cent Conversion Loan fell due for redemp- 
tion on Monday, and, although a large part of this was evidently 
held by the “departments,” there must have been a significant 
net release of funds. 

Thus, although the banks had on balance to transfer the 
abnormally large sum of £70 million on TDR’s, and although 
the discount market secured a record quota of bills, these pay- 
ments were effected without the slightest disturbance. Indeed, 
there still remained such a surplus of funds that the discount 
market—in view of the difficulty of employing the money offered 
and the proceeds of any sales of securities—was unable to satisfy 
the banks’ suddenly enlarged appetite for bills. On Tuesday, 
therefore, the authorities began to take steps to dry up part of 
the surplus. “ Special” sates had, indeed, been expected, partly 
because the official purchases required last week had been so large 
that the proportion represented by very short-dated maturities 
was probably smaller than usual. In order to give the requisite 
aid, the special buyer certainly took substantial lines of August 
dates. In the absence, therefore, of any “reverse” operations, a 
large part of the newly-created credit would have been outstand- 
ing for longer than usual. 

On this occasion, as on some others in the past, the authorities 
seem to have preferred not to work through the bill market, but 
to take the direct course of dealing with the banks. For this 
reason the extent of the operations may have been somewhat 
larger than the discount market has assumed. At all events, the 
net outcome of the large cross-movements of the week is a fall in 
bankers’ balances by £11 million from the record level of £262 
million shown in last week’s Bank return. Their real decline since 
June 30th may well approach £100 million. 


* * * 


Uniformity in Miners’ Wages 


The National Tribunal of the coal-mining industry has re- 
fused the application of the National Union of Mineworkers for 
a national agreement for the regulation of wages for power loading 
om a day-wage basis. There have been many local disputes and 
some strikes over rates of payment for the working of power 
loaders in recent months. In the case which the miners’ leaders 
submitted to the Tribunal, it was contended that the use of these 
machines was “a new and revolutionary process” in British 
mining, requiring special skij] end training; in opposing the 
demand the Mining Ass caticn ma‘ntained that power loading 


23 


was merely a development of the mechanised methods of work- 
ing already established in the industry, and Lord Porter and his’ 
colleagues shared this view. 


The Tribunal’s award, however, was significant chiefly for its — 


exposé of the extent and the justification of the principles which 
still relate wage rates in the industry to the varying working con- 
ditions in the different coalfields. It withheld any expression of 
opinion upon the question whether in the abstract it was desir- 
able that all mine workers engaged on similar work should be 
paid identical wages or whether wages should continue, as at 
present, to be determined on a district basis ; it accepted the fact 
that the wage structure of the industry was at present so based ; 
but it argued that in these circumstances it would be a funda- 
mental change to set a national standard in the case of only one 
of the activities of miners and thus altering the ratio of re- 
muneration between the various classes of workers, creating a 
different wage scale for those working on power loading machines, 
and enforcing it without regard to the diversities of local physica! 
conditions or existing variations in the rates of pay. 

Another important matter discussed in the award was the 
miners’ contention that their claim was warranted by the Tri- 
bunal’s previous awards granting national minimum wage rates 
and giving equal proportionate increases for all districts for both 
overtime and week-end work. Here again the Tribunal denied 
that the circumstances were analogous, pointing out, first, that 
to say that no man shall receive less than a stipulated weekly sum 
is a very different thing from providing that work of the same 
kind shall, wherever performed, be paid on the same basis ; 
secondly, that though the same proportion of increase for over- 
time and for week-end work respectively was given throughout 
the industry by previous awards, yet the basic rate upon which it 
was granted was that fixed by the district agreements and 
differed in each locality ; and, thirdly, that the change effected by 
them was far less than that which would be brought about by the 
recent claim for a national uniform power loading scale of wage 
rates. This decision is binding upon the industry until the work- 
men are able to prove a change of circumstances sufficiently 
strong to justify its revision or rescission. 


* * * 


“ Shell’? and Burmah Oil 


Although there would.appear to be no good reason for it, 
there is, apparently, some ban on ‘the publication of figures by 
the Royal Dutch-Shell group. In any case very few are provided 
in the accounts of “ Shell” Transport. Lord Bearsted, the chair- 
man, states that total production of crude oil reached 80 per 
cent of pre-war levels, despite the loss of production from enemy 
occupied territory and from Mexico, but, what is more important, 
is the form of the end product, which has changed greatly in the 
direction of concentration on high octane aviation spirit. During 
the war, the group lost 384 per cent of the deadweight tonnage 
of its fleet under British and Dutch flags, but a substantial part 
of this is either rebuilt or under contract to be rebuilt. The year 
1944 produced promising results in Canada and some new strikes 
in a number of other countries, while in the USA a record was 
established for both production of crude and manufacturing 
output. 

The accounts are virtually without value as they include no 
consolidated statement and the subsidiaries merely transfer 
revenue sufficient to cover the dividend which the parent has 
decided to pay. The position is different, although not fully satis- 
factory, in the case of Burmah Oil whose figures are given in 
some detail on page 26. This company. relies at present mainly 
on its receipts in the way of dividends and interest from holdings 
in subsidiary and other ojl companies, including “Shell” and 
Anglo-Iranian, and from general investments. The “ profit and 
loss account” is only an appropriation account, but there is a 
consolidated balance-sheet of the company and its wholly owned 
subsidiaries in India and Burma. None of this is very informative, 
and there is no adequate explanation of the modest fall in tota! 
profit shown on the year. The fall is, however, much more thar 
offset by a lower appropriation for taxes, as was disclosed by the 
preliminary statement. 

What is really important for the shareholders of this company 
is the compensation which is to be obtained for the destruction of 
its properties in Burma on the eve of the Japanese occupation, and 
on this point Mr Robert I. Watson, chairman and managing 
director, had little to say that was encouraging. His statement 
amounts in effect to a claim that capital outlays in Burma had 
been of the order of £40 million and that it will cost a good deal 


(Continued on page 25.) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


J. LYONS AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


BUSINESS MAINTAINED 
MR HARRY SALMON AND CONTROLS 


_ The fifty-first ordinary general meeting of 
J. Lyons and Company, Limited, was held, 
on the 28th ultimo, at the Trocadero Res- 
taurant, Piccadilly Circus, W. Mr Harry 
Salmon, JP (a managing director), presided. 
The following is Mr Harry Salmon’s state- 
‘ment which was circulated with the report. 
The report and accounts of the fifty-first 
year of the company which are presented 
with this statement show little variation from 
those of last year. Comparative figures of the 
two years are given in the balance-sheet, and 
I do not feel I need make any special com- 
ment on such differences as there are. The 
business has been maintained, and we feel 
you will consider these figures satisfactory, in 
view of the continued limitation of supplies 
‘and labour and all the other controls which 
the country’s war effort necessarily imposed. 


STEADY WARTIME DIVIDEND 


The nation has recently been ing its 
‘thankfulness for the triumphant victory over 
Germany, and remembering with gratitude 
the courage and endurance of all those who 
have achieved it. We are d to hope 
that we may soon inflict a severe defeat upon 
Japan—a task to which so much of the 
nation’s energies must now be devoted. 


_ I think this is an appropriate opportunity 
to take stock of the company’s position. We 
have been able to pay, throughout these years 
of war, a steady rate of dividend; though 
somewhat less than the pre-war rate, while 
still making provision for contingencies ; 
there must inevitably be many calls upon 
such provisions when the opportunity comes 
to make good arrears of mainten#ace and the 
like. We may consider ourselves fortunate 
that our properties have not suffered an un- 
due amount of damage from enemy action, 
‘though it may be interesting to mention that, 
of our teashops in London and the suburbs, 
only one completely escaped. In general, 
therefore, despite the shortage of staff a 
all the other difficulties and restrictions which 
we have experienced in these years, we have 
much to be thankful for. 


PEACGETIME NEEDS 


. It is too early to make any estimate of the 
relief which the end of the European war will 
bring. We know that recovery will be slow, 
and that commodities, particularly those on 
which our business depends, will, for some 
time to come, be in shorter supply than ever. 
We know, also, that the process of removal 
of controls must be gradual ; but we hope it 
will not be unnecessarily slow and that our 
rulers will not forget that the resilience which 
has brought this country triumphantly 
through its great ordeal is that of a free 
people, based upon free enterprise. 

We shall, however, have some relief shortly 
in the labour stringency, and we may expect 
substantial alleviation of transport difficulties 
by the release of larger quantities of fuel and 
by an improvement in rail facilities. Perhaps 
we may also hope for some lessening of the 
strict control of distribution and the concen- 
tration of production which have curtailed the 
areas in which our goods are available. If 
these hopes are realised we should receive 
some benefit ; but we shall still. have many 
problems to solve—problems which are, of 
course, not peculiar to our business. 

There is a pressing need for the rehabilita- 
tion of premises and the renewal and repair 
of equipment and plant. There is, above all, 
the need for greater supplies of commodities ; 
but, while the people of this country will 


rightly feel that they are entitled, at the 
earliest possible moment, to some improve- 
ment in the austere diet they have so cheer- 
fully accepted during the war, we now know 
that, so far from there being any early relief 
im that respect, the position is worse. This 
means also that the restoration of anything 
like pre-war standards, which we so much 
desire, will be impossible for some time to 
come. From all this, it will be obvious to 
you that the tasks immediately ahead of us 
are no less arduous than those of the past six 
years, and that they will call for the same 
degree of vigilance and effort on our part. 


FEEDING THE NATION 


The company has played its part in the 
feeding of the nation during the past years 
of war, and, in addition to services we have 
rendered in the course of our ordinary busi- 
ness to our American and other Allies, we 
have made a contribution to the country’s 
war effort in various ways outside our normal 
scope. We have, since the end of 1941, 
been managing, for the Ministry of Supply, 
a large munition factory engaged in filling 
shells and some of the larger bs which 
have been showered on Germany. In our 
engineering works, we have helped to make 
the famous Bailey Bridges, and made small 
shells for naval quick-firing guns and parts 
for aircraft generator sets and for depth 
charges. 

One of our wholly-owned subsidiaries has 
built thousands of special bodies for Service 
vehicles, and we have packed millions of 
composite rations for our troops in Europe 
and in the Far East. Our scientific staff 
have collaborated with various Government 
departments in the elucidation of important 
nutritional problems, and have solved many 
other problems of a chemical nature, equally 
important from the national point of view. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


Once again, it is a privilege to pay tribute 
to the whole of our employees for their 
devotion to the company’s interests during 
the past year. Their courage and cheerful- 
ness, during the particularly trying period 
of the flyimg bomb attacks, enabled us to 
maintain our service to the public prac- 
tically undiminished. Since the close of the 
year, we have had further evidence of the 
magnificent way they respond to special de- 
mands made upon them. On occasions like 
the recent two days’ celebration of victory 
in Europe, the public expects to find us ready 
to supply their needs; it was not dis- 
appointed, thanks to the full and cheerful 
attendance of employees in our teashops, 
Corner Houses and restaurants and those 
who were similarly called upon in the fac- 
tories, transport and other sections. 

We have, during the past year, kept in 
touch with our employees, men and women, 
who have been serving in the Forces, and 
we have been able to continue our allowances 
to them on the same basis as in previous 
years. Now we are hoping that very many 
of them will be among those who are soon to 
return to civil employment. We know they 
are eager to come back, and we are eager to 
have them. I deeply regret to have to say 
that the list of those who have lost their lives 
has lengthened, and I am sure you will share 
our sorrow and our sympathy with the be- 
reaved families. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 
and at an extraordinary general meeting a 
special resolution was approved making 
alterations to the articles of association. 
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BRISTOL AEROPLANE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


- FUTURE ACTIVITIES 


The thirty-fifth ordinary general meeting 4 


of this company was held, on the 28h | 
ultimo, at Bristol, Mr W. G. Verdon Smith, = 


CBE (the chairman), presiding. 


In the course of his speech, the chairman ~ 
said: The levelling effect of Excess Profits | 
Tax allows for small difference in availabe 7 
profits and net assets, but year by year sub. | 


stantial additions have been made to ow 


buildings and plant, particularly for researcn © 
and development. The size of our work as 3” 
whole can be measured by the fact that x | 
the peak of production we employed over 7 


53,000 men and women, and that we occu- 
pied 150 different establishments. 


PRODUCTION FIGURES 


The total production of Blenheim aircraft 7 


exceeded 6,000 <nd cver 2,000 Beauforts, ang 
5,500 Beaufighters have been built. In aii, 
over 14,000 Bristol zircraft have been supplied 
to the Royal Air Force ; a few minutes after 
war was declared a Bristol Blenheim carried 
out the first operational flight of the war 
with a reconnaissance over the German 
frontier, whilst Beaufighters operating off the 
Norwegian coast participat in the last 
operational strike of the German war. Over 
100,000 “Bristol” engines — Mercury, 
Pegasus, Hercules and Centaurus—were pro- 
duced which have equipped no less than 28 
types of operational and: trainer aircraft. 

our board have given the greatest atten- 
tion to future prespects. We have endea- 
voured to lay the foundations u which 
we can establish a broad and well-conceivea 
engineering business based primarily on air- 
craft and aero engine design and construc- 
tion. For the present our aircraft and aero 
engine programmes employ the main works 
of the aircraft and engine divisions. On the 
great “ Brabazon I” project—the 100-ton ait- 
liner upon which we are Set ceed pro- 
gress is being made. The “ Bristol” freighter, 
both in its cargo-carrying form and as an 
economica! and capacious passenger aircratt, 
has received a most encouraging reception 
from operators and potential operators the 
world over. New military types are also 
under construction, and a further project to 
which we attach great importance is the hel- 
copter. With the approval and: support of the 
Ministry of Aircraft Production we have em- 

ed upon research and development of 
these rotating wing aircraft. We have good 
reason for placing confidence in the ulti- 
mate future cf helicopters, but we do not 
suppose that an immediate market for private 
helicopters already exists. 

The current production activities of the 
engine division are devoted primarily to 
Hercules and Centaurus engines, the latter 
at over 2,500 B.H.P. being the most powerful 
aero engine in production in this country. 


GAS TURBINES AND ALUMINIUM HOUSES 


We are also engaged upon gas turbines. 
Our previous experience lay in power units 
for larger and longer-range aircraft, and our 
design work for these types was concentrated 
along specific lines in 1941. This has re- 
sulted in the evolution of a gas turbine in 
which the bulk of the power drives a variable 
pitch propeller, and means have been pro- 
vided for recuperation of heat energy 
otherwise lost in the jet discharge. 

We have arranged in one of the shadow 
factories for the production on behalf of the 
Government and to Government order of 
factory-built aluminium houses. The scheme 
has been adopted on a large scale as 4 
major contribution to the Government 
housing programme, other aircraft factories 
also —e orders for the houses. 

I would like to assure you that the past 
record, present endeavour and future pros- 
pects alike justify you in believingthat your 
company has a great future before it. 

The report was adopted. 
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‘CABLE WIRELESS (HOLDING) 


LIMITED 
CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


The annual general meeting of Cable and 
Wireless (Holding), Limited, was held in 
London on the 28th ultimo. 

Sir Edward Wilshaw (chairman and 
managing director) said that Lord Pender, 
on the completion of 4§ years’ service in the 
telegraph industry, commencing with the old 
cable companies, had now retired from active 
participation in the group of companies. He 
had joined the old cable companies in 1900, 
served on the boards of those companies 
since 1906, and been the Governor and 
managing director of Cable and Wireless 
(Holding), Limited, since the merger in 
1929. He had inspired confidence in the 
stockholders, and in these more prosperous 
days they should not forget that and should 
express their gratitude and wish him well in 
his retirement and leisure. 

In round figures the profit for 1944 was 
£1,199,000, as against £1,221,000 in the 
previous year. The proposed dividend was 
4 per cent. The dividends received from 
the subsidiary companies and Cables Invest- 
ment Trust, Limited, were the same as for 
the previous year, £1,314,000, while income 
from other investments at £43,000 showed 
an increase of £1,000. The taxes on profits 
paid and to be paid in this country by this 
zroup of companies amounted to about 
£.7,c00,000 for E.P.T. and about £4,000,000 
for income tax in addition to a further 
£2,000,000 to be paid in the Dominions, 
Colonies and foreign countries, making a 
grand total of about £13,000,000 taxation 
upon their income. 

The investments of the group, which 
appeared at £18,314,000, had on December 
31st last a market value of £18,598,000, 
showing an appreciation of £284,000, as 
against a depreciation of £164,000 last year. 
The income received from _ investments 
amounted to £737,000, as against £701,000, 
and the average yield on the book value of 
the securities was just over £4 os. 6d. per 
cent. 


TELECOMMUNICATION PROPOSALS 


There had been references in the Press. 


to various committees and missions which 
had been examining Imperial Telecommuni- 
cation’s problems. It had been stated in 
November that discussions were afoot in- 
volving the creation in Britain, the 
Dominions and India of public utility cor- 
porations, owned by the State, to take over 
the conduct of external telegraph and tele- 
phone activities now in private hands. Later 
it was announced that Lord Reith had. been 
invited by the British Government to visit 
the Dominions and India to discuss the 
future organisation of the telecommunica- 
lions services of the Commonwealth. 

Those proposals and the negotiations 
which had resulted had given the directors 


much thought. Whatever might be the 
trend of the discussions, the stockholders 
would be consulted before any irrevocable 
steps were taken by the board. For the 
moment he need say no more than that their 
group of companies during these last few 
years had provided yet another noteworthy 
example of the part that private enterprise 
could play in an emergency. 

They themselves were fortunate in that 
their main task of providing the means by 
which nations and individuals could com- 
municate rapidly with one another remained 
unchanged. They had emerged from the 
main conflict in a sound condition, looking 
forward to the future with calm confidence, 
fully equipped to offer their contribution to- 
wards their country’s prosperity. 

The report was adopted. 


VIROL LIMITED 
LORD LUKE’S REVIEW 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Virol, Limited, was held on the 27th ultimo 
in London, Lord Luke, the chairman, pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement, circulated with the 
report and accounts: —We have had another 
satisfactory year’s trading, which has 
resulted in an increase in the gross profit to 
£141,774. At the same time, our expenses 
have stayed at approximately the same 
level. Owing to a favourable adjustment in 
our capital standard basis, we are able to 
show a net profit of £24,314. The directors 
therefore feel that, after paying the prefer- 
ence dividend and making a transfer of 
£5,000 to reserve, they are justified not only 
in recommending the usual Io per cent on 
the ordinary shares, but, in addition, a 
23 per cent. bonus, making 12} per eent. 
in all. 

As regards sales, we have done our best 
to satisfy the trade and the public generally, 
but we regret that we have not been able 
to supply their full requirements, and it 
may even be some time yet before we are 
able to do so, as the demands of Europe and 
the diversion of shipping to the Pacific may 
mean that we are still kept short of our 
essential raw materials. At the same time 
we are hopeful that we shall be able, without 
any further restriction in our output to 
maintain our present level of production. 
We are maintaining our contacts with over- 
seas markets, and here again we are eagerly 
awaiting the relaxation of restrictions. 

During the last five years our knowledge 
in the field of nutritional science has been 
advanced and clarified to a remarkable 
extent, and the more we learn about the 
principles underlying proper nutrition, the 
more obvious it becomes that the composi- 
tion of Virol as it was originally devised con- 
formed very closely with the best modern 
theories of what a food supplement should 
provide. 

The report was adopted. 
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BARRY AND STAINES 

LINOLEUM, LIMITED 
INCREASED PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The ordinary general meeting of this 
company was held, on the 27th ultimo, in 
ee 

Sir John N. Barran, Bt. (the chairman), in 
the course of his speech, said: —We can 
happily show you an improvement in last 
year’s profits which has enabled us to increase 
our dividend by I per cent. Your judgment 
will approve our having, before we arrived at 
this result, made prudent provision for future 
contingencies. Our Canadian dividend has, 
I regret to say, failed us entirely. The inci- 
dence of the dominion excess profits tax, 
unduly harsh in our opinion in its effects on 
our interests, is responsible for this; and we 
cannot feel satisfied until it is modified, if not 
removed. 

Our French factory at Rouen came back 
into our hands in the victorious sweep of the 
war last August, and to our immense relicf 
and pleasure, as no doubt to yours also, was 
found to be practically undamaged. 

We expect to pass through final victory to a 
period of great activity in world replenishing. 
Then leading-strings must be snapped; State 
control, hampering and enervating, must be 
thrown off. It is only through restored free- 
dom of individual enterprise to shoulder its 
own risks in buying, producing and selling 
that British industry can harden and brace 
itself to stand “ four square to all the winds 
that blow ” (as. blow they surely will) in that 
real testing period which will depend essen- 
tially on the success of statesmen and econo-' 
mists in agreeing the foundations of a sound 
and just world order. We cannot peer far 
into that further distance to-day. But of this 
we can be sure, that our own watchwords 
from the start must be hard work all round, 
goodwill, moderation and unity. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


MILLARS’ TIMBER AND 
TRADING COMPANY, LIMITED! 


The annual general meeting of this 
company was held, on the 29th ultimo, in 
London, Colonel Clive E. Tempericy 
O.B.E., M.C., B.Sc., presiding. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of Colonel Temperley which was 
circulated with the report:—The liquid 
position of the company, and its subsidiaries. 
continues to be satisfactory. The combined 
circulating assets represented by stocks, 
debtors and cash exceeded the current 
liabilities by approximately £820,000. 

Your company and its subsidiaries are in 
good shape to take full advantage of the 
general increase in trade which is anticipated. 

The report and accounts were wmnani- 
mously adopted and the payment of divi- 
dends of 6 per cent. on the preferred 
ordinary shares and § per cent. on the 
ordinary shares, both less tax, were 
approved. 





(Continued from page 23) 


more to replace the whole at current prices. The declarations of 
the Government are described as indefinite in the extreme and 
affording no security whatever, even to those who are prepared 
‘temporarily to finance reconstruction themselves. The problem 
of how assets destroyed by the scorched earth policy, whether 
‘applied by the British military authorities or by the Japanese, 
are to be replaced is one to which the answer must be found 


without delay. 
* * 


Silver Sales in Bombay 


The Reserve Bank of India on Tuesday suspended its silver 
on the Bombay bullion market “until further notice.” 
tions of such a step evidently explain the sharp fluctua- 
Bons that have occurred in Bombay silver prices in recent weeks. 
in mid-June, heavy speculative buying carried the spot quotation 


to the abnormally high level of Rs. 137/9 per 100 tolas, compared - 
with a low point of Rs. 123 on VE day and the peak of Rs. 143 
touched in the spring of last year, before official sales began. 
In the following week there was a steep reaction to only a shade 
over Rs. 131, but when the Reserve Bank began to limit its daily 
sales to 100 bars, compared with 300 bars when the releases were 
at their height, the price began to climb again. On the news of 
the suspension, it jumped from Rs. 132/14 to Rs. 135/4, and now 
stands at Rs. 137/10. 


The object of the official sales, which began in the summer of 
last year, was to counter inflation by pandering to the Indian’s 
persistent appetite for bullion for hoarding purposes. It was hoped 


that, if bullion could be offered in relatively low-priced bars (gold, 
though offered for the same purpose, being too high-priced for 
many pockets), Indians who have been holding up supplies of 
goods, especially foods, would be tempted to release them. There 
is no doubt that the sales, which over the whole period are esti- 
mated to have exceeded 50 million ounces, have helped to keep 


————————————— 
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inflation in check. They were made possible by a purchase by the 
Indian authorities of 16 million ounces from the Iran National 
Bank in March of last year and by the supply, arranged in the 
following June, of 100 million ounces from the USA under a 
special Lend-Lease agreement. These supplies, however, were 
required not only for anti-inflation sales on the market, but also 
to meet urgent coinage needs and for direct use in war production. 
It seems probable, allowing for these other uses, that the official 
sales that have taken place have absorbed a large proportion of 
the available supply. At the same time, the need for the use of 
such artificial expedients to restrain inflation has diminished. 
Increased imports of consumption goods into India have relieved 
some of India’s more acute shortages, and the position should be 
further eased as more shipping capacity becomes available for the 
importation of civilian supplies. 


Company Results 


Whitehead Iron and Stee! Company.—Re-rollers, has subsidiaries in 
engineering and foundry businesses and light sections. 


Years to March 31, 
1944 














1943 * 4 
£ £ £ 
CEE iinicth' ns o> hs Ki nk ened dhs ipa aa Slanes é 559,462 444,935 484,958 
Retewset Ge Wivilenies oo. cove cece scccsccacce : 41,438 43,511 235,034 
CORRE seg EN As ccbeuse ne i deuce she ibsees 600,935 488,489 508,050 
OR ano 5 oatink ‘w atud hua ewenk ous S eons seddowes 3,837 3,854 3,300 
Debenture interest .............. inegteanne ce adi 2,438 2,025 1,613 
Depreciation, normal and special ...........+.+- 70,000 70,000 75,000 
Bebe 0s ithe chs tans imo badwate ds 4 igsuds sedeninn 175,000 50,000 20,000 
CRORES GOR. o <snaersccks $nn000ned enéprecveoases 190,000 203,000 248,000 
Ordinary Shares :-— 
Larnedt ...... » ‘sss 159,660 159,610 160,137 
TUE bi ence we 78,383 78,383 78,384 
Earned %%.....0 eh ich 40-9 40-9 40-9 
Paid %..vissecs edicdwaeee ds 6Sadne0%> 20 20 20 
EO. General SOM VG << cecsbccersdg wes deuwesse des 75,000 75,000 75,000 
Carry forward ........ eo eneeoccbpeenedansecese 43,136 49,363 56,116 
Net. fixed assets ....issee coptsés mse ep eseancgee 486,118 543,670 529,788 
Net inter-company items $277,093 270,654 264,023 
Net liquid assets ........ $403,082 607,687 724,081 
Gross liquid assets ...... Pecccceseocerccncese os 1,855,071 1,871,288 1,783,648 
Stocks and stores ......... prdbesabanecécoevere 280,807 535,404 554,448 
LOR, SONNE cso civedevisiseel $45505605eanuns 380,000 332,450 300,000 


After expenses of management and administration. 
: The percentages earned before. special depreciation were 50-9 in each year. 
The position as regards debts to subsidiaries is not quite clear. 


The ordinary shares of £1 stand at 86s. 3d. to yield £4 12s. 9d. 
per cent. 


TIIE ECONOMIST, July 7, 1945 
Local Authority Loans 


Owing to an omission it was possible to construe the 
comment on local authority borrowing, which appeared on 
page 860 of The Economist of June 23rd, as meaning that all 
loans to local authorities were to be made at 3g per cent irre- 
spective of their life. It is, of course, the case that the charges 
range from 2 per cent up to 3} per cent. The suggestion that 
efficient local authorities of high credit standing would not find 
these rates particularly attractive was based on the position which 
would prevail if these bodies were free to borrow in the open 
market, not on that which existed prior to the passing of the 
Local Loans Act, when the Treasury dictated either the method 
of borrowing or the terms of issue, or both. 


Burmah Oil Company.—Has large holdings in Anglo-Iranian and 
“ She!l ” Transport and controls Assam Oil Company. 


Years to December 31, 

















= < 1944 
£ 
Trading profit, Burma and India.........eeee0. 3,444,389 1,862,893 1,516,676 
Dividends from subsidiaries, etc. ........ <a 761,840 797,578 
Interest and dividends on other holdings ....... 1,744,966 1,083,644 1,047,115 
Excluding interest on gilt-edged, etc. ..........- 276,604 290,582 
CES) COTORME. oon os 0s webbie chu 5,190,676 3,986,525 3,652,754 
NE esis, sos ius boes0b sea ened anestreue 15,243 12,375 10,806 
SOME... 0 vs ie dbSScd cc cccséevee odewee’ ° 2,523,755 1,744,015 915,464 
Preference dividends (gross)...... nine 300, 300,000 300,000 
Provident funds ...........e008 penactanaghesas 101,500 74,673 102,970 
Ordinary Shares :— 
2,250,178 1,855,462 2,325,514 
1,717,064 1,717,064 1,717,064 
165 13°5 16-9 
Paid %..s0- scan bDd ccc rceddvswedcceeooess 124 12} 124 
General reserve ...cccccccccccceseccacsccscccce 450,000 100,000 600,000 
Carry forward ..... Jiwetueroveroues sake cenen ee 335,034 373,452 381,882 
Consolidated Accountst 
Se NE UNOED oc 6 svc tiawin'so.6's ae cae Stieane 1,155,620 1,133,362 1,124,225 
Net inter-company items ..........ceeeeeeeeees 3,255,898 3,023,608 3,382,159 
Net liquid assets§........... ceguessabve® eeeeee 21,724,354 22,373,687 21,464,855 
Gross liquid assets§............ ececsscesescses 28,578,473 29,335,628 38,528,556 
Miscellaneous investments. ............06. aavaes 11,070,086 9,928,141 9,471,443 
British Government securities ....... settings bake 9,296,716 10,556,029 10,174,519 
TOR COIS oo Fach odes 0k 0 0cahse sRcksmtedhes 600,000 400,000 1,400,000 
* Exeludes tax on dividends.................4. 659,748 5 


747,99 794,21 
+ Not grossed up owing to Dominion tax relief. Rates paid actually 6/6}, 7/5 and 7/104. 
¢ Parent and wholly owned subsidiaries in Buitua and India only. 
§ Both include Miscellaneous investments, some of which are probably trade investments 


The £1 units of ordinary stock standing at 85s. yield £1 15s. 8d. 
per cent free of tax. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchange : London 


* FINANCIAL News”’ INDICES 











} 5 } 
| Security Indices | Yield 
| Corres. 
| Dey | | 
| 1944 | 30Ord. | 20 Fixed | Old | Ord. 
shares* Int.t Consols | Shares 
ee et oe GE tet. vem pra eee 
June 28.... | 5,219 6.05 | 13-9 13-5 | 3:00 | 3°76 
. | 5,113 $417 | 1144 136-6 300 | 3-95 
july 2...) 7,174 | $188 114-7 136-4 3-00 3-73 
Bees P6808 09° PS 7 136-5 3-00 3-69 
» 6 Meee | 7416 | 5896 | 1-3 | 16-5 | 300 | 3-69 


Tess ve. ie i 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest, 118-5 (April 30) 3 


Jen ue 4 (May 24). 20 Fixed Int., 1945: highest, 137-9 (April 26); lowest, 136-3 
(Jan. 2). 


New York 
EEKLY INDICES) (1935-39= 100) 


1945 | | 
a = June | June 











| j | ° j 27, 

| Jan, | June | 1965 | 1945 | 1945 

| "9 ote 
354 Industrials ......... | 086 | 23a | ama 121-9 123-1 
20 Balle » «986s swan os | MeL | 49-7 | 1405 146 +9 149-7 
28 Utilities..... asanabae. 93: 8-1 , 105-0 | MOS +s) 108-1 
402 Stocks ....+ssseeeee | 106-7 122-3 19:8 ao | 23 
Av. yield % Et... Sain eneeh 4-63 4°07 ee | et | 4°10 4-07 








te eee 


t 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 


Dairy InpEx oF 50 Common Stocks 











(1925 = 100) 
ch a ser ee eee 
945 Av Transactions 1 Average | Traisactions 
June 21....... | 146-3 | 2,100,000" | June 25......| 447-3) | 18900000 
» 22.0.0. 1 146-7 | 1950000 |” ,, 26...... 147-2 | —2'140,000 
» Bercceee | 46-9 | "960,000" |) > Bavs.. 147-0 690, 





aise _t 


1945: High, 147-3 (June 25). Low, 129-2 (Jan. 23). 


® 2-hour Session. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
July 7, 1945 oc dc wy 
To Shareholders only..... ine, ubanbeotaae 2,159,351 1,985,962 ,601 
By Permission to Deal .........+...00--. 0 1 3,825,490 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 28. 
Year (to date) Ce: ——— 
ee ee eee eee SPOON He PECPRONCREA AOD OSES 90000000 Coe Re 748,866,579 > 665,035,035 


sceceveesecescsnesevensessenocagunedecssccoce 899,170,421 888,071,940 


+ 


Destination* _Nature of Borrowing 


Yeart Brit. F 
(to date) U.K, ex. U, Counts Deb. Pref. Ord. 


1945 ...05. 659,140, 366 arch 1146,455 649,083,491 4,454,099 11,524,445 

1944 ..000. 887,74 1,219 330,721 883,668,696 2,117,789 2,285,455 
- © Conversion excluded. ciiielircoelanailaideoe une 27, 1945, on 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission > dak has been ied. 
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FIXED INTEREST AND EQUITY PRICES. 
CONSOL 2}% AND EQUITY YIELDS 
Financial News Indices of 20 fixed-interest securities and 30 
ordinary shares (July 1, 1935100) with corrected yield on the 
latter and return on Old Consols 
(Logarithmic Scale) 


if | 
a ke 


y ‘Shares . 


+H 


Fixed 


rE 
7s ial deeb i vediciaciall “ 

Ordinar Yield Corrected . 
A a 


-——~+ -- 4-4-4 —- a 


cutie Rie Bee Rice Ee, 
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1944 1945 





ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Price Indices 


(Dec. 31, 1928—100) Average Yields 





Group and Number ; : 

OF Securities June April May June June | May | June 
27, 24, 29, 26, 27, | 29, 26, 
1944 1945 1945 1945 1944 1945 1945 


Ste: EN i dacs deiccn ac coke 140-4 148- 


7 147-2. 147-9 3-18 3-03 3-01 
Home Corpns. (4) ........06- 141-6 143°5 143-8 143-6 3°29 | 3:24 3-25 
Ind. Debs. all classes (42) .... | 122-5 124-5 124-5 | 124-4. 3-85 3-78 = 3-78 
Tnd, Pref. all classes (101).... | 114-5 | 118-7 117-9) 117-8 | 424) 4:13 4:13 
Banks and Discount (10)..... | 121-7 124-4 121-1 | 123-5 3-73 | 3-75 3-67 
8. enero 115-3 121-8 119-6 | 122-2 3-61) 3-57 3°50 
RO EOD in. tbh 43 8 nde de 68-8 66 -9 60 -8 62-6 7-76 8-87 & -60 
Building Materials (6)........ 104-1 102-7 98 -4 97-1 2°95 3-05 3°01 
C0 OE on dials <a RAS» ho-Gupes ae 104-4 103-0 95-8 97-8 5-84 6-54 6-41 
Electrical Manufactures (13).. | 167-9 177-5 , 171-5 | 173-8 3-80 3-74 3-74 
MG: TUE is. 63 ke Cacd os Ach occ ; 53-1 58-1 55-4 57-5 3-98 | 3-80 3-68 
Total (Productive) (90)........ 84-4 880. 83-6 | 84:6 4:43) 4°57 4°50 
Home Rails (4) ............- | 79-5) 67:2 | 66°3 69-4 5-77, 664 6:31 
Stores and Catering (17) ..... ; 83:2 95-8 90-9) 94-0 3-03 2-96 2-89 
Breweries and Distilleries (20). | 154-6 166-0 158-9/ 161-1 4-12) 4-21 4-18 
Miscellaneous (20) ........... | 77-8 | 80-5) 77-2! 78:8 3-71, 3:71 3-64 
Total Miscellaneous (40)...... 91-8 96:7 | 92:7 | 94:3; 3-91) 3:96 3-91 
Industrials (All Classes) (150). 84-5 686 84:5 85:9, 4:18 430 4:23 


FINANCE AND BANKING 

THE MONEY MARKET.—The main feature this week has been 
the super-abundance of credit following the turn of the half-year, 
and this is discussed in a Note on page 20. Treasury borrowing on 
TDR’s was resumed with the offer of £150 million, against nominal 
maturities of {120 million; but as pre-encashments had been ab- 
normally heavy, the net call amounted to no less than £70 million. 
A further £20 million had again to be found on balance on Treasury 
bills. The discount market secured the largest volume of bills it has 
ever taken up: its quota of 48 per cent was equivalent to over /62 
— compared with the previous record of £59 million in September 
ast. 
“ Large”’ savings during the week reached the abnormal level of 
{72-7 million, compared with only /9-8 million in the previous week, 
owing mainly to very heavy subscriptions for the 3 per cent Savings 
Bonds. Part of this movement must be due to public reinvestment 
of the proceeds of the redeemed 2 per cent Conversion Loan and of 
the funds released by the Australian conversion, but there is no doubt 
that it mainly reflects a switch by internal holders of the former 
2 per cents. 

Apart from the readjustments consequent upon the turn of the half- 
year, the main movement shown by the Bank return is another sharp 
rise in the note circulation, which has risen by nearly £9 million, 
following an increase of £7-7 million in the previous week. In conse- 
quence, the fiduciary issue has had to be raised a week or so earlier 
than had been expected. This increase took effect on July 3, and 
raises the total to £1,350 million. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between June 
27th and July 4th :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3° October, 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 
days, 14°%; 3 months, 13%; 4 months, 14-14% ; 6 months, 14-1}%. Treasury 
Bills: 2 months, 1-14,°% ; 5 months, 1-14,°%. Day-to-day money, 1-1}%. Short Loans, 
1-1}%. Bank deposit rates, 4%. Discount deposit at call, $°4; at notice, 2%. 
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E Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of Engiand remained unchanged 
between June 27th and July 4th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange). 

United States. $ (4-86]}) 4-024-03}; mail transfers 4-02}-033. Camada. $ (4-841) 
4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25-223) 17-30-40. French 
E Francs 1993-200). $ p. 8-81-85. Sweden. Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. 

h West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. Pertugal. Escudos (110) 99 -80-100-20; 
mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. $40-2-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 
84-56% cr. (buying). Uruguay. 7-6597 p. (buying). 

Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spaim. Pesetas 44-00. 
Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 

Market Rates —The following rates remained unchanged between June 27th and July 4th. 

Egypt. Piastres (973) 973-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17148-1840. Belgian 
Congo. Francs 1763-3. China. National $3-34%. Wan. RI. 128-130. 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia aad Paraguay, for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


New York June June June June July July July 
on 27 28 29 50 2 3 4 
Cables :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents Cents 
Lemons: iis +s 4024§ 4023§ | 4023§ 4024§ 4025 § 4024 § Market 
Montreal...... 90-875 90-875 90-875 90 -930 90 -930 90 -930 Close 
SORT ..ce<ee 23 -50 23 -50 23-50 23°50 , 23-50 23-50 Indepen- 
Buenos Aires .. 24 -99* 24 -98* 24 -95* 24 -95* 24 -95* 24 -95* dence 
Rio de Janeiro. 5 -25 5-25 5-25 5 +25 5-25 5-25 Day 
BABDOR So tenon 4-07 4-07 4-07 4-07 4-07 4-07 
Barcelona ..... 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 
Stockholm .... | 23°80 23 -80 23°80 23 -80 | 23 -80 23-80 
* Official Buying Rate 25-78. + Free Rate. § Basic. 


FINANCING EXPENDITURE 
The following table summarises the Exchequer returns to 
June 30th, and shows the respective shares of revenue and 
borrowing in meeting expenditure. The items shown as net are 
given after allowing for repayments and receipts: 
(£ thousands) 


Total ordinary expenditure..... 1,306,743 | Total ordinary revenue ........ 611,772 

Zew sinking funds ...........+ 2,197 } Loans raised :— 

Loans repaid :— 3% Defence Bonds (net)...... 18,869 
5°, Conversion Loan, 1944... 80 3°, Savings Bonds, 1965-75... 81,432 
3°, Term. Annuities (net).... 4,495 24°, Nat. War Bonds, 1952-54. 170 

“*Other Debt ” :— 24°, Nat. War Bonds, 1954-56. 25,900 
ROCEMGN INGE) 6 cca cctucccéies 5,120 13°, Exchequer Bonds, 1950.. 124,393 

Increases in balances ........+. 1,698 Nat. Savings Certs. (net)...... 28,550 

Miscellaneous issues........204 9,364 Tax Reserve Certs. (net)...... 55,573 

“ Other Debt’ :-— 
Intermal-(aet) 6 5. ccc cease 2,593 

Floating Debt (net) :-— 

Frqnsery Bi... es Cviccccece 107,495 
Bank of England Adv. ....... 35,750 
Public Dept. Adv........e00. 20,700 
Treasury Deposits .......... « 216,500 
1,329,697 1,329,697 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Industrial Disputes.—The number ot working days lost in May a: 
a result of trade disputes was 128,000, compared with 99,000 in Apri. 
and 46,000 in May, 1944. There were 190 stoppages, compared with 
226 in April and 158 in May, 1944. The number of workpeople 
involved was §1,100 in May, 44,800 in April and 28,700 in May, 1944. 
The number of days lost in the period January to May, i945, was 
792,000, compare with 2,875,000 in the same period the year before. 

The “ Economist ” Sensitive Price Index.—There was no change in 
the index (1935 = 100) during the week ended July 3rd. The crops 
component was 140.0, raw materials 200.6, and the complete index 
167.6. 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES 











Average price per Ib. at Per Cent. 
ete ee ar 
| since 
Sept. 1, {| May 1, | Junel, | Sept. 1, 
1939 ; 1945 1945 | 1939 
| } 
Beef, British— Pang Bas ke > ee 
hil te hbase cceee tenes - | > io is a Ref Il 
TOME So cccnccces seeds 07% | 0 93 0 9 27 
Beef, chilled or frozen— | 
Me cons égaeesences eoeee 0% | ¥ 3 11 35 
Thin Flank....... shievena aed 0 4} 0 6 0 6 23 
Mutton, British— 
Ms waceee osesesecceede | 13 1 S$ 1 5} 13 
éiics'ckeéeens ececcccce | 0 7 0 8 0 8 4 
Mutton, frozen— 
RaeB iwi shinee ebarenianecse |S 106 1 0 1 0 i6 
WER § cise ccaniccsueeseses 0 4 0 4 0 4 he 
Dei siekiies sunes iiawaabounts | 1 3 1 10} 1 10} 50 
ink: Ha Cews caas hiesanennede ia ane eos 27 
Piour (per © 2B.) os ccccocaveceds 0 11} 1 3 zz S 30 
Bread (per 4 Ib.) ..ccccccseceee | 0 8 09 09 y 
BOR sw capeiestuseceeee eeeeecece 2 4 2 10 2 10 21 
NE RROD so occ ckiesedes cee @.3 0 4 0 4 32 
Milk wet RE assiaingenanh sees ? dj 09 09 | = 
res! 2 
Butter { vs ee be gi \ 18 8 { 31 
SOM ska dcnceass« 0 10 3.3 1 1 vO 
Margarine, special ° 0 6} 09 09 RW 
ei re Qo §& 0 5 | ” 
Eggs, fresh (each).......ceccees { : it | : rn ; i 1 
Potatoes (per 7 Ibs.) .........-5 0 6 | 07 o.3 >) 46 
Index all foods weighted (July, | | | 
1016 = 108) ..... 2. ce ecseceeeeseces 170 


(138 18 | 2 


Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


tA] 
% 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended June 30, 1945, total 
ordinary revenue was /70.347,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of {114,409,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £60,000. Thus, in- 
cluding sinking fund allocations of £2,196,993, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£697,168,930 against 821,502,000 for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


' ; > 


| Ree: ‘ipts into ‘the 
Exchequer 
{ 3 ee. 


Reveaue | mate, | 
11945~-46, 2. 3 ays ‘ended 
= 00-3 ‘ended June 
{ June | June | | June | 
| 30, | 


| 30, 
1944 1945 1944 | 19s 


{ Orornary 


| 


























Revenvus 

Income Tax ..... 1350000 171,115 6 812 37,066 24,253 
eT 80,000 6.756. 7,392 320, 207 
Estate, ete., Duties 115,000 27,970, 28,298 2,480, 2,163 
PRMD. occkcusks 19000 2, 302, 4,511 1,250 3385 
inns Sites i Ye 480, 7,768, 1,257; 418 
E.P.T. | 500,000 102,865 86,000 14,107) py 

Other Inland Rev. 1,000, 80, 96) 
Total Ialand Rev. 2065000 317,568 327,877 56, 480 52,391 
CEE So ccsene 589, 000) 141, 157 141,223. 2, 123, 10,740 
DS ci cauncenee | 542 $1,000, 122,700, 129, 200, 28, 400, 25,000 

Total Customs &! 
PD. kv cvcan ‘1130000 264, ast 270, aa 50,1235 35,740 

cc peecsanl ascites 
otor Duties ... .| 50,000, 2,079 4,550 ... | 
‘ost «Office (Net ee cet 
Receipts) ...... a ie oct BA. 

Wireless Licences) 4,850) 350) 930 210 270 
Crown Lands....; 1,000: aE =e 60, wv 

Receipts from Sun-, | | 

dry Loaus.... .| 11,500; 1,278 2, 694 129 


Misc. Receipts. ./ 23,000) 14.693) 6,037 4,134 1,916 








—__} 
Total Ord. Rev... 3265000 601,195 611,772 ‘109587 70,347 











Seve-BaLancinGe 
P.O. & Brdcasting 114,100 28,250 27,750, 5,150 1,759 



































Send innkeocc css sssv9100 629, 9,445 639,522 522 114737 ‘12, 037 
| | 
iin out a the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
- (£ thousands) 
eer | Esti. |——_—__--________—__— 
Expenditure | mate, | April | April | 13 | Week: 
1945-46 =i j | Days | . 
| to to jen 
Jie | June | June oe 
| 30, 30, 
| | 1944 | 1945 | | 1944 
OevrnaRy a | aod 
EXteNDITURE | | 
Int. & Man. of; i | 
Nat. Debt. ....! 465, sn 103, ~ 100, 932; 3,074 2,112 
Payments to N, 
Ireland. .......! 11,000 1 60 1, 782 seal 356 
Other Cons. Fund, } | | 
Services ....... 8,000, 653, 421 a0 147 
Total didie cccannl : 484,000. 105, 649, 103,135 3; 703 2,615 
Supply Services. . 15084817 1514905, 1205608, 195482 111794 
Total csicseccene 15568817 1420552 1306743, 199185, 114409 
ol a re 
| Sece-BaLancinGc | 
P.O. & ene 114, 100: 28,250; 27 i 5,150 1,750 
re ewes 
ere soszal7 Meee 116159 





A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue, Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “ Total Supply Services”’ instead of 
being shown, as up to July 24, 1945, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£506,666 to £4,198,516, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown <eparately) 
increased the gross National Debt by 
£45,013,892 to £23,106 million. 


i 
{ NET RECEIPTS (¢ thousands) 


PD. 08 Pabegrah bias howe 06 0 seb 6 nbs veces «+. 1,650 
NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 

Overseas Trade Guarantees. ..........ccccccee. ° 35 

Housing (Temporary Accommodation)........... 2,000 


FIVE WEEKS’ CHANGES IN DEBT 
(£000's) 
Nar Receiprs Net RerayMents 


Treasury Bills .... 114,724 | 3% Term. Annuities 1,490 
Nat. Savings Gerts: 9,900 | “ Other Debt "— 


3% Defeace Bonds 7,370 luteraal..... cane % 

24”, Nat. War Beds, External........ 5,489 
1954-56........ 25,900 

3%, Savings Bon 


Ways and Means 
Advances ...... 64,470 

Treasury Deposits. 12,500 

Tax Reserve Certs. 26,517 


320,491 7,015 
FLOATING DEBT 


ts millions) 














= Ways and 
ya ons | Meaus Trea- 
B Advaaces sury | Total 
Date eS Sees De- Fioat- 
Bank | — tag 
Ten- | Public | of by | Debt 
der 


Tap | Depts. | Eng- | Bauks 
| laud | 
ss 1944 as ee | ~~. ae a a 
June 30 | 3536 -0 437-8 | 29.5 on -0 | 5354-2 
1945 | | 
Mar. 31 | 36, 89-7 575-7 | O-7 [1859-0 | 6116-1 
April 7 |1430-0, Not available 
14 ; 0 | ” ” 
» 21 1450-0 o 
28 1450-0 2203-7 571-4 g- +5 | 1995-5/ 6209-0 


May 5 1440-0, Not available 
» 12 |1460-0 | » ” 


0 ; ” 
2173-4 558-2 {10-2 | 2063-0; 6304-9 








26 |1500 -0 
June 2 1520-0 Not available 
o» 9 (1540 -0 ” ” 
» 16 |1560-0 és - 
» 25 |1580-0 


_» {1600-0, 2188-2 596-4 [36-5 ""| 2075-5! 6496-7 
TREASURY BILLS 








(é millions) — 
Perc 
| Aaiouat Average Cent. 
tee so a Rate Allotted 
Teader | of Aliot- Bs 
Applied tuent in. 
Offered! \Aliotted Rate 
we es ae 
1944 | B “| . -“£ 
yess 30 | 110-0 | 20346 110-0 | 20 0-57 41 
1945 
Mar. 29 | 110-0 | 2256 | 110-0| 19 10-06 4) 
April 6 | 110-0 | 235-1 110-0) 20 1-86 20 
» 13} 110-0 244-4: 110-0; 20 2-28 24 
» 20 | 110-0) 244-3) 110-0) 20 2-24 24 
» 27 | 120-0 | 227-3 | 1200; 20 0-17 24 
May 4 | 130-0 | 255-2 | 1300 | 19 11-85 30 
‘ TER? Grete 0} 20 O-13 40 
» 18! 130-0; 218-0 0 | 20 0-24 44 
» 25 | 130-0 | 222-7 | 130-0) 20 0-37 41 
June 1) 130-0 | 244-4 1309 | 20 0-12 32 
és 8 | 150-0 238-7 | 130-0 | 20 0-04 32 
» 215 | 130-0 | 232-2. 1300, 20 0-39 39 
» 2211300 222-7 130-0, 19 11-68 36 
> 29 | 130-0 | 222-5 | 130-0 | 20 0-78 43 


On June 29, application: at (99 14s 11d. for bills to 
be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of the ftoliowing week, were accepted as to 

about 48 per cent. of the amount applied for, and ap- 
plications at higher prices were accepted in full. Ap- 
plications at * 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday 
were accepted in full. £150 millions of Treasury Bilis 
are being offered for July 6. For the week ended July 7 
the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to a maxi- 
tuum amount of £150 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 
(e thousands) 


j 
| 











3% 3% % 
Week | NSC. | Defence Savings War Bonds 
Bonds Bonds (1954-6) 
1945 | 
April 24 | 4,093 | 1,803 7,137 ii 
May 1 | 4571 | 1,858 8,372 is 
» 8 | 2677 | 1,326 8,426 eee 
» 15 | 5,007 | Les 3,118 bis 
» 22 | 3,085 1,600 6,403 ss 
,» 29 | 3816 | eld 3,395 a 
June 5 5,888 {| 1695 | 4,836 of 
a i 3,694 1,889 | 17,939 “x 
» 19 4. 4,348 1693 | 5,259 16,561 
> 4,001 Laas | 4'046 5,755 
July 3 ses ie | 59,914 : 
Totals | | 
_todate (1,395,517 | 822,427* |.2,055,226t§ 34,821t 
* 292 weeks. + 235 weeks. + 3 weeks. 


§ Including ali Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
July 3rd amounted to a total value of £71,656,226. The 
total amount raised by the issue of 1 xchequer Bonds 
stands at’ 326,842,620. Up to June incipal of Savings 
Certificates to the amount £233,270, 000 has been repaid. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 








JULY 4, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ f 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. ... 1294,070,852] Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1,358,301,246 
partment .. 56,177,001 | Other Secs.... 676,494 
Silver Coim ... 7,155 
Amt, of Fid ey 
Issue ....... 1350,000,000 
Gold Coin and i 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. pec 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 
1350,247,833 1350, 247,455 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ f 
paae ng * 595, 000 | Govt. Secs.... 261,972,764 
ete es 3,527,890 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. *. 9, 067,788 | Discounts and 
——___—_ Advances... 3,730,973 
Other Deps. : Securittes.... 13,265,817 
Bankers..... 951,072,158 -_- 
Other Acets... 58,312,764 16, 995, 1% 
—_-— Notes. 4.523% 56,177,001 
309,384,922 | Gold & Silver 
Coie. gies ss 1,187,045 
336,333,600 356, 333 5, 600 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Conimissiouer; | 
of National Debt and Dividend Accouuts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(E miilious) 








| 
1944 1945 
July | June | June July 
20 | 27 4 
ee aa a Rd ma 
| | 
Issue Dept. : | 
Notes in circulation ..... /1134- i 1277 -5 1285- * 1294-1 
Notes m banking depart- 
MON «ia kand'n cnamres | 16: 1 22- 8 15- a 56 -2 
Government debt and | 
ROOIONIE |. 6 scampi sas we 2 _* 2 1299 - 3 1549 3 
Other securities......... | 0-7 + 7 
M4 s0tudctapeduce ee ° 2 > 2 0-2 2 
Valued at s. per fine os. | 168/- 172/3' 172/38 172/83 
Banking Dept. : 
aSits : i | 
Public ..... Deon cee aes 10-1 10-1 12-7 G1 
Bankers’ | 230-4 210-6! 262-3 251-1 
Others | 57-9 51-7) 51-6 53:5 
Total.... | 280-6 272-4 326-6 318-4 
Securities : 
Government. ..cecccsees | 235°5, 249-0 300-8 262-0 
Discounts, et@,......0066 |} 35 39 38 37 
SOOM So luhch eo wccen as } 150 13:3 23-4 13:3 
WOR 60 dckktesese eoooe | 299-1 266-2 328-0) 265-9 
Banking dept. res. ........ | I-l 240 16 3 57-4 
ee oe eee 
“ Proportion ”.......0000: | 5-7 “88 50 184 


~ ® Government debt is £11,015,100 ; capital £14,553,000 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1,300 million to £1,550 
million on July 3, 1945. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gol’ 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 
have been 25$d. for cash and for two months. The New 
York market price of the silver remained at 44} cents 


per ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per pec 
FineToila 100 Fine Tolas 

1945 Rs. a. Rs. a 
Pee Bas on 0.0004e00nee 77 #6 13l. 2 
DD teevctcivecswes 77 #4 131 10 
oy: 2 Wd 0 0 pwd 060000 a5 7 #9 132 4 
JU. Bo vccncccdhecoecs 77 #12 132. Ooo 
“ Devcospeeesstnces 739 «20 155 4 
* Biikcisovedvovbuce 78 #12 137 (0 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
& thousands 





Week | Ageregate 
Ended | from Jan. 1 to 
July | June | July > June 
1, 3, | 1, 30, 
i 1944 _is45 | 1944 | 1945 
Working days :— . | 2. fae... aoe 
Birmingham.......} 2,291 | 1,646 | 47,040 | 44,406 
Bradford..........| 2,358 2,059 | 46,624 47,155 
Bristol.....ssses0., 653) 716} 16,949 | 17,304 
ES phe usee Ghanni 646 745 15,791 | 18,503 
BHOGS .cccccctepec) 20n0 2,334 | 30,918 32,126 


21.353 | 
Liverpool ...,....-] 5,818 | 5,086 | 134/355 | 136,421 
Manchester......+-| 4,528 | 4,479 89,135 | 88,907 
Newcastle. ........| 1,633 
Nottingham ......-} 442 | 454 10,520 | 12'385 
Sheffield .....555:| 1,013 |. 763 | 24,770.) 24,728 
Southampton......|  '188 | 233 | 4,022 | 5,19 5,197 


12 Towns.........| 22212 | 21,138 | 486,614 (496,028 


i 
| 
| 

Leicester.....0.04. | 891 22,69 
1,727 | 45,137 | 45,795 
| 
| 


Twat care Polo une thous 


Dublin ..........-| 7,908 | 7,198 | 202,275 | | 209,147 
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THE REVENUE 
I.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE TOTAL REVENUE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, in the undermentioned periods of the 
Year ending March 31, 1946, as a compared : with : ie ‘Corresponding periods of ~ preceding Year. 


| 


r ae 








the Year Tape 
| Quarter ending | | Quarter ending | | 1945-46 | Period ending Period ending | 
; June 30, | June 3 | Increase | Decrease | jee 3, | June JO, Increase Decrease 
} 1944 i 1945 i ! i 1945 | 
Jkt bie ihd tsi APRIL Sg Bl all aie i Bes ee ot 
ORDINARY REVENUE / £ £ } £ ‘ | { f j 
Inland Revenue | | } | ' i 
Income Tax......-.seeee- eveses |} 171,115,000 | ==: 193,812,000 | 22,697,000 | oes | 1,350,000,000 | 
cane Se este te ee | 6,756,000 | 7,392,000 | 636,000 | cae 80, 000.000 
Estate, ee } 27,970,000 | 28,298,000 | 328,000 i ' 115,000,000 | 
st ar Pp Lee ences ee adaeanve ta 2,502,000 | 4,511,000 2,209,000 | a4 0,00,00 | i 
National Defence Contribution . 6,480,000 7,768,000 1,288,000 © Ga 'L 500,000,000 | 
Excess Profits Tax .....-.--..+. 102,865,000 | 86,000,000 | i 36,088,000 IUU, 000, 0 
Other Inland Revenue Duties.... 80,000 96,000 | "16,000 1,000,000 } 
er a nena ee er ae meet | eemanene -_ f ee eee 
Total Inland Revenue.....++- | 317,568,000 327,877,000 27,174,000 | 16, 865, 000 2. 065, 000, 000 | | | pe 
; | ished pe | ' | Z 
Customs and Excise— { see preceding columns) | 
Customs ....-cccceee cosveccseee | 141,757,000 | = 141,223,000 | ane 534,000 589,000,000 | 
EXCISE «0.4 +..20.0.4.0.9.8 RANA H DROOL 122,700,000 | 129,200,000 | 6,500,000 | te i 541,000, 000 | | | 1 
Total Customs and Excise.... 264,457,000 | 270 (425,000 | 6,500,000 | 534, 000 1,130,000, 000 | 
Motor Vehicle Duties .........+.006 2,079,000; 4,550, 000 | 2,471,000 30,000,000 | | 
Pest Cifice (Net Reeeipts)........... | | ns | se as j 
Wireless Licences . . . »e:02 mes 02220 a | "650,000 930,000 | | 80,000 | vo 4,850,000 | ! 
eens EO eo ie ae ah oe he oath Oak Oe } 270,000 260,000 j ees { 10,000 i 1, 000, 600 
Receipts from Sundry Loans .......6 | 1,277,832 | 2,694,168 | 1,416,336 see 11,150,000 | { 
Miscellaneous Receipts ...........06- 14,693,188 | 5,037,333 | : 9,655,855 23,000,000 | j 
Total Ordinary Revenue .... 601,195,020 621,771,501 | 37,641, 336 27,064,855 | 3,265,000,000 | | 
{ ccascenepsesreenenansussoeansn —— j 
(10,576,481 | | | 
i Net Increase } | 
‘ i ! ' 
Seif-BarancinG REVENUB | j i 
Post Office Revenue ......ceccereees { 28,250,000 | 27,750,000 | 500,000 | 114,100,000 | | 
aR Pi dicate aga sian cnp bicep api pa ncemecssnee connie ntiesiat a 
Total ........ cecccccecccees | 629,445,020 | 639,521,501 | 37,641,336 27,564,855 3,379,100, 000 | | 
eee ee ea ate eereteenentieremtapen] e+, - - ——-- ~ a ee (ne ———— 
{ £10,076,481 
i 


a | : 


Quarter from April 1 to June 30, 1945, compared 
with the ne Quarter of ‘the } Beeeeein Year 


Net Increase 


Period from April 1 to June 30, 1945, compared 
with the corresponding Feriod of ‘the preceding Year 
_.| Estimate tor | ah ie 














II.—AN ACCOUNT showing the RECEIPTS into and ISSUES out of the EXCHEQUER in the Period ending 
ue 0, 1%, as s compared with the corresponding ‘period of the preceding Year. 


Estimate for ' Period ending | Period ending 








RECEIPTS, the Year | June 30, June 30, 
1945-46 1944 1945 
7% Tyo pe de wed en eee S | "4 a pe ‘ es, i j aia igo 
Ordinary Revenue, as shown in Account I 3,265,000,000 | 601,195,020 } 611,771,501 
| | | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
! | 
Selt-Balancing Revenue, as shown in | i 
ADCOUNE BG. <2 ks wo seroenvvee ees | 314,100,000 | 28,250,000 27,750,000 
—— 4 
Total Revenue...... Pao boRnttecsenwe kph s UO 629,445, 020 | 639,521, 501. 
; 
Reteipts under Section 4 (4) (6) of the Overseas Trade 
Guapentess Act: 19359......o065 sétsccncsccecs Sieh Adem 47,156 39,454 
Money Raised by Creation of Debt— | 
(a) For Capital Expenditure Issues— 
Under the Post Office and Telegraph pheno) | | 
iy ON a's :6t'’ 5.0 scdeu theenmestehs 2,000,000 1,800,000 
(6) For other Issues TOE) video scchoncees sepsis 821,655,279 | 708,231,095 
Receipts under the War Damage Act, 1941* .......... | oss 
| 
Repayments, &¢e.— 
In respect of Issues under Section 4 of the Overseas 
Trade Guarantees Act, 1939 ................. 97,600 243,000 
In respect of Issues under Land Settlement (Facilities) 
ee errr eer ree 44,218 | 48,004 
Iu respect of Issues under Section 26 of the Tithe 
ME Fits yi von vs cnigacacddviadenuess.s 905,000 | 720,000 
In respect of Issues under Section 1 of the North | 
Atlantic Shipping Act, 1934 ................. inl | 100,000 
1,454,194,273 | 1,350,703,054 
Balances in Exchequer on 1944 1945 
April 1— 
Bank of ee: 2,000,515 232,023 | 
Bank of Ireland . 492.419 | 468,824 | 2,492,934 | 2,500,847 


( 
f ne 1,353,203,901 








Treasury, June 30, 1945. 











| 


| Period ending | 





| Estimate for 


7 
} Period ending 
ISSUES. 











} 
} 


| 
} 


| 


the Year June 30, | June B, 
1945-46 1944 | 1945 | 
Orpinary EXPENDITURE. £ { f £ 
Interest and Management of National | } j 
DO ices agi oan een oo ns Be nceo ens ' 465,000,000 103,336,012 | 100,931,958 
Payments to Northern Ireland Exchequer 11,000,000 | 1,660,000 | 1,782,321 
Other Consolidated Fund Services...... | 8,000,000 | 652,572 | 421,149 
FORM. TSU AORN cvcccrecns | 484,000,000 © 105,648,584 | 103,135,428 
Total Supply Services (excluding | 
Sel- Balancing) ci vce ysscsvcsss | 5,084,817,000 | 1,314,903,010 | 1,203,608,010 
Total Ordinary Expenditure ... 5,568,817,000  1,420,551,594 | 1, 306,743,438 
} ' : 
SeLr-BaLaNCING EXPENDITURE. | 
Post Office Expenditure corresponding to | | | 
ROME. oF TEIVS ves ven cacyes . | 124,100,000 | —.28,250,000 | 27,750,000 
re 
Total Expenditure ...........+. eholieedesial 1,448,801,594 | 1,334,493,438 


Interest Outside the Permanent Debt Charge— 
Issues under Section 4 (5) (a) of the a Trade | 


39,454 | 


Guprantees AG, OSD in cece cccccccccccececas 47,156 
Issues to Meet Capital Expenditure— 
Under the Post Office and Telegraph Clones Act, | 
TOG ina weriiveieblc cosveccebpocvoccercaipeliveces 2,000,000 1,800,000 
Sinking Funds........... eccddecedesbecesvcnesioneces 2,145,027 2,196,993 | 
Issues under Section 26 (1) of the Tithe Act, 1936.... 875,000 | 1,160,000 
Issues under Section 4 (1) of the Overseas Trade Guarantees 
EG BOM <b ko tbeiig Peepiregn ce cecueedetvgesdews 217,000 313,000 
Issues under Section 8 (1) of the Housing (Temporary 
Accommodation) Act, 1944 .........-ceceeceennes oe 9,000,000 | 
Issues under Section ’ (2) of the Housing (Scotland) | | 
Act, 1944........ ieibiseceascs CUbducseysatevins oa | 2,500 | 
June 30, June 30, .| 1,454,085,777 | 1,349,005,385 | 
1944. 1945. | 
Balances in Exchequer— £ £ 
Bank of England... 2,070,158 948,730 | 
Bank of Ireland.... 631,272 | 2,249,786 | 2,601,430 | 4,198,516 | 
é RSA AT | 1,353,203,901 | 


} 


* In addition to the sums credited to Miscellaneous Revenue correigonding to ameunts paid ont of the Vote of Credit to meset expenditure \ under the Act. 
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OVERSEAS BANK RESERVE BANK OF INDIA | BANK OF BELGIUM 
RETURNS Million rupees Fic 2s Million Belgian Frs. 
US. FEDE R i June | May | June | June June may | June | June —_ 
S. RAL RESERVE 16, 25, , | 8 | 5, 5 | 1943 
Million $s 1944 1945 1945 | 1945 1945 iit isHs 1985 | 1945 1945 
ASSETS . mes 
ec ‘ . ae te : SE gcc eceah eased onsen’ 31,283 31,260, 31,260) 31,26" 
12 VSFB. Banks Jame June June dene neem bullion. . ‘os = pe oa 8: ascign exc page oreten ves “pea 4,094 4,162 4.103 
: RESOURCES ‘ of s as ae : *rivate loans and discounts. . 5 494 463 5% 
Gold certifs. on hand and due 1944 | 1945 | 1945, 1945, ae.” Saas aa aed Dat sees | Aaa to State. esses 39,687 41,087 41,694 41,481 
t RUE 5 so + dnesess ‘ , é J ei Sal yp ores ’ ° AABILITLES | 
Total reserves «0-02.00. 19,512 18,109 18,108 18,106 ee.) ee oe oe aes Notes «ovens vscneeceseeee 55,951) 57,126 57,608 58,034 
, as BETVES.... ccvvas ee et i = , urrent accounts : 
Total US. Govt. secs. ...... 15,080 21,103 21,507 21,693 _, LAABILITIES (a) Govt. accounts....... 5 3 7 ; 
Total ee se 345 a2, 563 42, 719 42.295 inter. 706 3895 M858 yn My 798 (b) Private accounts ..... 4,336 4,213 4,941 5,155 
otal resources .. 3 ee ar eee ’ ’ ’ ' ” 
poe eORe - Banks .............| 996, 914 909 919 918 
F.R. wae. seeeees 18,832 22,865 22,875 22,942 Reserve ratio ....... 92 -5%, 93 -5%,, 93 -5% 93-79% 93 -7% SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Excess mr. bank res. ....... 1,500 1,380 1,400 1,300 : Million Swiss Frs. 
Mr. bank OC .cccatcas 13,081 15, are 15,354 14,760 CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND June | May | May June June 
Govt. deposits ......... pass 347 687 , 7, 23, 2 ae 
Tate Mipeels ..5..,000<0- 0 15,619 17,491 17,411 17,221 Million &'s : 1944 1945 1945 1945 | 1945 
Total liabilities ............ 36,345 42,563 42, 719 42,224 June | June June June ASSETS 
Reserve ratio. .......++0++. 56 1% 44 -9% 45 -0% 45 °1% 27, 9, 19, 26, | Gold............... 4376 -3. 4766 -2. 4783 -2 4770 -8 4775-8 
Bank AND TREASURY 1944 1945 1945 1945 | Foreiga exchange.... 96-2 113-6 103-3 113-8 1214 
castes ae 21,195 20,268 20,265 20,263 Gold —— 265 2-65 2-65 2-65 | ae 162 15 6 6s xe aq iss 
kahnepes , . Y 12 OE nin he ae enes +46 u0k case ‘ 5 2: . ar : q , 7 5: 
T reas pony, bankeurrency... 4,107 4,146 4,145 4,144 aoe Govt. S€Cs. .....00-- 24-13 28-77 28-77 28-67 See 64-2 63-7 63-7 63-7 63 3 
IABILITIES Sterling balances........... 1-04 1-22 1°35 1°35 LIABILITIES 1 
Money in circulation........ 22,421, 26,533, 26,536 26,628 : _ Liasititres | Notes in circulation. ./ 2905 -7 3460 -1/ 3552 -2,5492 -7 3450-5 
Treasury cash and dep. ..... 2, 875 2, 462) 2.644 3,001 Notes in circulation ........ 28-04 32-77 52-93 32-82 | Other sight liabs..... 1497 -8 1543 51495 6 1535 9.1510 
BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
‘ June 19, July 3, June 19, July 3, une 19, lw 4 
1945 1945 1945 1945 ’ 1945 ae 
CEREALS AND MEAT _ TEXTILES—continued MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAIN, etc. COTTON —continued | CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, tondon area 
ae Mt. 496 tb. Lob. St. J = = . Cloth, — Ag) a . in. - . & . in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to — 
0. LN, : . f.0.b. St. J... ) c , s& Bee s. d. s. 4 
Pree =. Pe (6) scccvecs 15 2 15 3 = 7 a 80 x 46, ‘st jan 6-ton loads and upwards per ton 51 0 57 0 
. — s D weccscesece 
Straights d/d London ........ 00 40 FLAX (per ton)— . cs == : i 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (¢) 23 7 23 7 no Ie oe Nom Nom. Acid, Oxalic, net........ per ton 60/0/0 60 0/0 
— (e) » ” 16 7 16 4 PN ENP 25 chao kb uw snennss Noi Nom. ™ "we ove : . 
‘ aize, Argentine, per ton....... 10/0/0 —- 10/0/0 HEMP (per ton)—Manilla, spot ; ,, Tartaric, English, less 5%... 36 36 & 
ec ne me per 8 Ib.— 5 4 5 4 ME. dn déakiseskuc¥ioes ans oes Nom. Nom. Ammonia, Sulphate ..... perton 9/11/6 9/11/56 
inglish long sides............+- { 6 7 6 7 QUTE (per ton)— Nitrate of Soda......... perton 10/14/0  10/14/0 
Imported hinds...........+.. 6 0 6 0 Daisee 2/3 c. and t. Dundee. .... 39/5/0 39/5/0 Potash, Sulphate ....... per ton 18/15/0— 18/15/0 
“ ate 8 2 5 2 x 2 s. d. Soda Bicarb............ per ton 11/0/0 11/0/0 
utton, - 8 Ib.—English...... 8 4 8 4 Common 8 Ib. cops. (per spindle) 5 5} 5 5) Soda Crystals .......... per ton 5/7/6 5/1/6 
indasndidcaecenhe 5 2 5 2 10}/40 Hessians, per yd......... 07°75 07-75 COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits 
Pork. English, pat BRiivesiersre 8 0 8 0 /40 Hessians, per yd........... 05-9% 05-9 cit. eon Nom. Not 
10/40 Calcutta Hessians, ‘spot, Be sino Reapebaemmananete. om 
BACON— (per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 142 0 142 0 Dundee, 100 yds. ............ 58 0 58 0 | WIDES (per Ib.)— s. d. s. d 
HAMS— (per cwt.)—Green........ 1447 0 «36147 0 | 748/40 0 44 9 449 | Wet salted Australian, \ 49 59 jp 07 0 7 
| SISAL (per t on)—African, spot— { os. £s. Queensland ....... i " 
cares OTHER FooDs | Pee, Pdelioded Jc...ccstcstesse #0 84 0 | | Cape J ee ORs. «+--+». 08 o8 
per cwt. rades, | woot en j y Capes, 18/20 Ib. ........... 011 0 lL 
SANE.» scanscnaneesaene 151 4 51 4 Limo fsa oles... 193 19? | English Pk Welsh Market Hides— 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— Selected blackface, greasy....... 14 14 Best heavy ox and heifer ....... 0 6 0 6 
Home Puoduced ...coscccoccce 99 2 99 2 |  Alsstralian scrd. fleece 70's .,.... 37 37 | e'6 e¢ 
imported ......... embiccnces eR Teen Cape scrd. average snow = - “ 29} 293 | LEATHER (per Ib.)— 
NE. cord. 2nd 50-56's. , : 
COCOA (rer cwt.)— cise. sana ae qonaee, 24 24 =| Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib............. 7% . 3 
Grenada fine ......... vevepents ee 56's swat Reoteensenes gree S = Shoutders, Insole to Welting ....4  } 3 . 4 
EGG@S (per 120)—English ........ 49 £44 9 48's average carded ............ 31 31 Bellies om oO % 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported ...... 64 0 64 0 44’s prepared................5- 293 ee ee ee ee ee ; a : 5 
ae 8 9 15 3 | COAL (per ton)— Pe oe og ee 2% 7? 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— Welsh, best Admiralty ......... 46 10 46 10 Te pRropucTs re gal. $9 
Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm ne! ; = ; | (bd) @ let ent & .. : OR : : 
——— . . Durh urning Oil....... 0 
pit UK enk. «. ioekan diokks a eb am, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne...4 43 5 as | Va aporising Oil ness 11 1 
Granulated, 3 wt. bags 49 10 49 10 URON AND STEEL ee ton)— (6) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
Granulated, 2 wt. bags «. a | Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d....... 28 0 143 0 ex road tank waggons. .... i} 39 
scouted . bags, domes 3% 1 ou | . Middlesbrough ........... 0 360 0 Fuel oil, in bulk, England and 
SUN . 2. scnasvaseeniy pu pu | tel, rails, Somer. Ride saibedacs« 200 6 206 | Wales— 
West India Crystaliieed.:....... { ZS > ' ‘inplates, ‘(home i ic. 14 x 20).. 29 9 29 9 2 pies gal Ee 0 10} 0 10 
TOBACCO (per Ib.)— NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton) ibis ck dkcdivedscced 0 11} 0 it 
Indian stemmed and unstemmed } : : : Tien oe ceva ess oe Pm Ce ROSIN (per ton)—American...... 4/00 wee 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un-f 1 8 1 8 | Lead (d)—Soft, ES abe 30/0/0 p /0/8 ) | RUBBER (per Ib.)— 
MAAN. 5. canvccnconascsstn 3 6 $6 | — Spelter (@)—G.O.B., spot .....: . 31/5/0 31/5/90 | _ St. ribbed smoked sheet ........ 1 6 1 6 
rexTits | Aluminio ges dnd ar--° | 8/8/0 85/0/9 | SHELLAG (er ton—TN Orange.. 205/0/0 208// 
“Sent Mis Auneics ssins 1s ey ae ee ee vosereG 198/070 195/0/0 | TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 43/10/0 43/10/0 
we ek Reee Oe ss e ae | ne ee tor eh 0 
Varna, 30's Riex Bes ........ . : folfram, Empire....... per unit /; in OES 62/0/0 62/0/0 
om, Se ee te oh a) geen eee id sel woe | Ee. GM E20. dsecce cosees 85/0/0 —88/0/0 
60's Teist (Egy) 7 Rae | Aine, CEENEE «600000. per esylo/o 68 ue Ve |  Cotton-seed, crude ....... sovees  52/2/6 52/2/6 
Cisth, por 100 yore | Quicksilver ........... per 76 Ib. { £9/15/0 “ee Coconut, crude ................ 49/0/0  49/0/0 
OT ta. Printer, — ae ae fe OE yl 19 Palm... Dehn eens coer 42/5/0 42/5/90 
ods & 4 aa oe a as 43 10 4310 | — (per fine ounce)........... 12 $ 172 % Oil Seeds’ Leon Shey. WAN ase 
72x Oh Mek We. 60-760] Gabe them I cst PF elieah ss asteneaaacs oe 38/00 
® Nominal. (a) + 7s. per ton 7 per jute sacks charged Is. ot. credited ls. 6d. on re . cea ne tee tnt to wv? al 
bags, s turn. Pool 
(e) Price is at buyer's premises. @) Ynclading i import duty and delivery c (e) Average for weeks isha June jase 16 1948 and nee “1945. 
) Price at which | Ministry of Supply sup consumers delivered works. 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
J 9, Jul 3, i | 
3 1945 June 19, Jul June 19, July 3 
GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents | MISCELLANEOUS (per ib.)— on ee 1945 1945 
4 3 ts 
Wheat, Eaicago, July creeceeees 0 _ Cocoa, N.Y., Accra ......sceee. 8-81 8-81 | MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) —conv. Cents Ceats 
Maize, Chicago, Dec. ...2..... +. Coffee, N.Y., cash— bber shee 
dee "634 il SS ee Ra aoe 2 Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet....... t 
Rye, Chicago, July........0002. IST§-157§ 155 Santos, NO 4 ......0+e000e 16g 1st , N.Y., Cuban Cents., 96 
Barley ee: ait siete nab t + cai Ait Sys 23°39 23 -07 ” spot be ce hesegeeecesens » 3°74 3°74 
a reac ” mid., eeereeeee 22 -94 22 -53 | 
Copper, caseleegs eee ‘ai wie 12-00 12-09 «Cotton Oil, N.Y., Dec.........4. 14-10 14-10 | Suge, B.X. » % deg., No. 4, aah. 
Lest ate spot.. ee “> 52-00 Lard, Chicago... ebeecovecsenece t t oT a ee t t 
Spelter, East St. Louis, eo $96 ae) ee ae 7 ties, "Dee. SL, 19881" 100, 
t Trading ied, ties, Dec. 31, 1951 100.. 257 -4 * 
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COMPANY RESULTS (June 18, 1945, to June 27, 1945) 
" ee | PPrOP | _ Preceding Year 
| | le Aaah A wiation + a 
Year Total § Deprecia- ofit | nn ear GR,” alae 
} Company | Ended Profit | tion, ete. after Deb. | Distribu- | Pref. Gk. | To Free s Total Net | Get 
o” Interest Gon 6 Dw. |. Dw. Rate | Reserves Carry Profit Profit Div 
: | 2h | rerwad | | pies 
a) siaiaeiaiaicaiatidia snejidiaipeaiaicneniigia 4 a seeks sided a ; i oz 
- sooth’ me Hen OA. | Mar. 31. 134,920 § 16,670 124,083 | 26 381 34,500 | 12h 16,000 + 2,789 129,916 | sen 3 
. Reffells Bexley Brewery. .+s+es | Dec. 31 32,266 w | 5,915 12,299 1,650) 1,800) 10 1,000 + ©1465 || 34,178 
I, Iron and Stee | | 
| 057 || 120,429; 81,010 7} 
: ee ek ee srt] Mer 3h | geese | 2 y7gi3i7 | 248619 | itso | 08°00 | 1a" | 46350 it ent 333542 130510 12 
55 Butte rley Ome © bias cle + Oba ghe  6b.0 us Mor 31 52°215 | i3'504 34719 67703 i ’ 26 400 j 8ht | 7'500 i 819 50.674 32,922 &ht 
here ata | Mor | 7192 210151 | 296, 457.997 || 45,275 155,379 6 | 80,000 + 15,487 | 499487 288932 5} 
Doncaster Amalgamated Collieries ...+. | Mar, 31 513,792 210,151 7 east : eri S | Graco \L. tame eo cnaae ; 
Pease & Sa... |Mar. 31| 442309 70000 | 202808 Sit'oza | 62500 | assieat | 8 | ne l+. OOS | | 364,572 202,657 8 
ease & in OG wcers rece eee . i , ’ | ’ , ’ | > j ie 12°02 f 
Sceramees rete 3/ ie mes | scee| et| ste] Eek] tes) } | feet bee] eee] pee) 
Ss ley Cobliertes 2... 20 ce cece cene eee 2 . . , » ’ \ ’ ’ | | 
: Stephenson (Robert) & Hawthorns .... | Dec. 31| 57,639 14,748 «14.454 18,988 oc. 68:87 | $ | $4000 t 2,579 || 2.153 | 19454) 5 
| Tredegar Iron & Coal ns en eee | Mar, 31 | 147,867 20,000 | -101,283 143,839 916 | | 1000 2, 
A Financial, n c. i | \ } 3 | pe 247 8.456 445 Nil 
1 ) British & Chinese Corporation... srisrer | Dect Sa | ayssrieo | Zl | aagaors | nsutes? || oaa'163 | aisisas| F | “(Ea Sor | asse'ess 1,230,978 
e Cable oe Seer sa] "oeese | > | Os | Daeor 2'500 6250; 5 | .. {+ 3281) 28863 "11328 | 5 
7 [onlin PN oa oan nos 8s | Apri 03,545} “... | 120,855, 313,030 | 37.438; 80000, 2 | .. |+ 3417, 194412 218327 2 
7 City of London Real Property ........ | April 12 _— | "eee a lg i inset wee re Yast aetere 90°015 | 10 
| Greeft- Chemicals Holdings....... teen Dec. 31 | . eee saan | sheiene xh ae | av aee 124 | soma! saa] 094 704 10 
5 Hill (Philip) Investment Trust ......+. | Mar. 31) 315,265, ow. 0 2'299 9,454 | —, ane ee —- ‘576, 38,255 4812! 5 
- See vaie aes v1 [Mar Sr { gssee| S| ageor | eeser | isasa| anese 5}&6, 8,000 + 2,365 90,576 39,858 5} X 6 
Severn Valley Gas Corporation ....... oD aoe | : } So , , , , . ee | 408,543 91,444 
_ Sane eee tae eee T5555") | Sees . 47997 e198 3700, SAE 5497 | 228056577701 Ni 
Whitehall Electric Investments ....... | Mar. 31 | 263,815 42,997 : a i Sp + 5, 
a 4,116 | 24,000 | a 5,049 24000» Nil 
ix Oi ste < d. de Spgeocede 4 DEC. 5,049; 24,000 24,116 } 24, we hr are ol 1 
5 Venenvelan Oi Concessions 200000525 Dee. 31 | 4,167,479 | 743,121 | 688,329 755,286 |, 93,768 | 580,986 | 188 | = | 13,575 3,425,988 $18,554) 16) 
s = | 557 ‘n Dr. 665 Nil 
5 | Amalgamated Bruas Rubber.........- Mar. 31 | 839 | Dr. 4 ame J ose | ae iT =H att r & 
\Banir Rubber Estates......... eeeccee | Mar, 32 | 964 5, | se foes 24 an ae i a 
rea Dec. 31/ —1,380 i 368 15,141 on ieee 5 
‘Consolidated Malay Rubber........e0¢ 5 | J D 586 De. 90875 i 586 | 135 | Dr. 711 Nil 
a ive Rubber Fiapgations - a oe at : 309 “pe | Dr. 586 r. #875 sie oe a _ = 3aie ona | Nil 
Scottish Malayan Estates.......... ec? | aa "eee ks iat ; CaSO. Seu | = 0 17,637 5,399 5 
YT sisson cites encecccssSSs | Bee Sh) get) oo sere game | ass) FT| Hoo Fao ate ge 
Strathmore Rubber Co... . 2.6.0.0: « | Dee. 3°) 1,33 tt ‘8 De. 97°76] = | o- Ras — 14.068 107 Dr. 14,579 Nil 
/9 Ww aterfall (Selangor) Rubber.......... | Sept. 50 384 Dr. 14,068 Dr. 27,76 ‘ i | ose a y i 
1) Shops and Stores 56.259} 21.782 7] 
% pen Ee pes ties Sr ee | goa | eT Sen | | gobo 13125 | 22:37 | 125 | st E afm) 7e'3es | Sess az 
: Kennards Limited ........sse00. seve | Feb. > wee , , } see 30° | 7 lt 6230 | 117,678 | 52'198 5 
dy ivccccoesces.| Rebs 32 jv 282208.) > .i 56,230 | 106,100 || 26,000 | 000 | , ; ot 20 
0 See ae Rosell” ce po Rocce wees | Jan. 32] = 11,291 ‘ 8,874 40,213 46,250n! ood it Dr. 25,000 = 15,376 18,813 | 15,452 Ni 
/0 Tea = 13; Sie! «6 
/o Alliance Tea Co, of Ceylon.....++++++. | Dec. 31 | Soi | 6,517 , a1ié j aH ry | : S r xen i eae 6,095 6 
" a Dee. 3 56 108 eas S26) ds244 | “S750 1, 9401.4: | -Seel—- sh 58,006 14,6514 
ria (2 ALO. ce eeeees eeeee . i i ’ ’ { ’ ’ ’ j j oe 0 
if Leones aaa Tea Gt ys eS ceeeees | Dec. 31} 325,269! ... 82,440 163,851)... 56,039 10 25,000 it 1,401 t 189,166 54,625 
Textiles i 16.015 | 13,470, 7 
. Roglish’ Sewing Cotton Co eee, Dee. 31 224°400 | 35,238 | 171,420 | 325608 | £65000 | 100°000 My a if 21,420 || oT 129 163,525 2, 
. . On \O.....- er . * a | ’ rey ’ | ’ | 51 
I ede (Thomas) & Sons..... ceeees | Mar. = 38312 inves rasa 10t'a70 | 1Paae 44528 3 10,000 | ered } 124 
Porritts & Spencer..........c0e-ee0ee | Mar. | 88, i : 9 J j 4 , 10, 1, fel 
i Wiatesbothes, Stracham & Playne.... | Mar. S31 -24,107 ‘ 22,728 44,910 | 7,500 | 14,875 8 | one 22,407 5 
Trusts | reabnas | a 23,164 3 
6 Anglo-Celtic Trust ............005 sess | April 5 87,844 we | 25,193 are 16,000 | ae it 6,000 iT aaa 54 
a British Shareholders Trust....... eoeee | Mar. 31 {| 98,850 | sis aaee | ae'hse svete . ase \+ 26°138 Ni 
English & International Trust......... | April 5 34,509 - ose aan > tomes | me | eee wo | tee } ean! faa 
Scottish Cities Investment........ coos | May Si 32,142 | ae | 95 ashes 30900 decd + T'e00 | 44450 3 
: Second London Scottish American..... | April 30 1) 63,408) 1. | i recs | seeeednzam fost arte Tae! dh 
3 dite | | “eaiz| | aver) ‘ioere | 15,770 | eee | 16,7597 
‘ Wikia at AR estatoan | 232,268 |. =| 104,405 | 232,905 32,175 |» 64,350 | 9 | a + 17,880 | 218,150 | 106,168 p.9 
| Other Companies |— ) . 32,888., 7,241.) Nil 
2 Adlam (Geo.) & Sons eesececs eeeeeeee | Mar. 31 55,836 4,126 } 5,921 ae i 8,000 } 11.925 | is) | oe 4 ae 12 oo i 10,960 (t) 
4 a ee | oe) | ane aed 3750/12/50 | 25 7,500 |+ 868 63,472 25,152 25 
} Aillance KUO. wer ccccccce eee eeeeee . j “, see j * i ’ i} i 6.563 1h 10/000 ae 5.045 31.733 j 27'750 1} 
Ambrose Shardlow & Co......s.csese0 | Mar. 31) 31126! «= 5) | 28170 40,004 || 6,562 | er checlene i ts 49975 15 
SR eS ae oe ad 
, oes soemataet Carcceya ts aok et Den at 1,076,979 | <.. | «313,959 | 334,204) “15,000 ‘ 65,000 19 130,000 it 359 1,108,595 508/814 |. 10 
| Cable & Wireless Limited....+...4..6. | Dec. 31 | 4,213,262 |... | 1,237,757 | 1,647,323 |... ‘1,200, | sso vTST | 4,947,576 | 1,228,892 |» 4 
9 ee re steeica ce Bee | nets) Mme ae ted gt aie] ee | ies | See eee 
n) . o) Be Ge eeeeseeseees | | : tee | ’ ’ | " , 
Cranston London Hotels .....:..20202 | i tel imal) iees| ofan eo a oan 15 | “$000. [F 6482-) — 61rd} ase | 8 
10 omnes ene CAirrrotti dsb tes EON B 90687 13:367 49638 «75,922 | 43425 25,781 15 | 10,000 i+ 7132 Bass 47,095 | S 
ese eeseeeseesees eee ; ™ . | ’ | ’ | , \| t = eH . 7 
0/0 nie cunage (Wil Piatra seen ds obeys ats Dee 31 504281 o @ 191'012 | 280351 | swiss sates rt TP als 2,138 294,017 | 194,777 17)t 
0/0 Mie “OSSage (VWWilllam) & SOMS ...... eeeeee . > } , | , ’ i | 7 82.948 8 
* ee a ee eee ee ee 
a Dev cece viviccrecdcecccedce enece al . ? eee ; , } , | , } 3 4,487 Nil 
bs Hanson (Saml.) & Son... sisstites | Dec. 30) 37,650 | 9,906 | 10,067 | 17,646 | 875 | ater | 11 scout * Sen GET atosy | ive 
10/0 Hattersley (Ormskirk) ....... - | Mar. 31} 98,481)... 41,517 | se ano | 000 | i 351,066 2 
| 679 | 344,352 739,826 9,000 | 260,000 | 20 78,000 |+ 352 || 438,209 
we Hope (i ot & Some Man 31) ligase) 75,505 110316 | 27,500-| 15,750} 10 25,000 + 7,285 || 107'849 | et 
0 e OBA ee . , fee , , , : | \| ‘ | 42,125 
le eee ee ores pee ters eres: SO) tee) Se See l tan So io;o00 |t . Vesa || 219261) 391451 | 20 
/0/0 eith Blackman Limited ..... Mar. 31, 161,030 eee | 42,184 ee } ’ , , \ $649 | “ae ase 11897 | Nil 
10/0 Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co. ........se++- | Aug. 31 5,090 ees | 3,649 ee l ese Sars | iz ave r 566 | 5210 i 4.139 15 
/2/6 Liverpool Storage Co. ......... seeeees | Mar. 31 | 2,807 wos 2,807 sales et oae 1b. date Loe eee Ly epaes tt ceeaar |: ode'ess ; 
3/9 Mason & Burns Li Teepe Siti an 3] 9842) atte | zeae | “sree | : | 1250] 8 we [+ (1,599 20,836 5,188 20 
/ ason & Burns Limited....... sesceee | Mar. 3] | 142 | pd 18 | aoee voor) bh : os : (430 | 64,730 5 
/2/6 Millars’ Timber & Trading............ | Dec. 31} . 78,096 | 8,000 ,. ons et | 55,250 | _ | ; > Iz wa \ ieee | 367131 6 
few POONER his icskve cass cscs woos | Mar. 25 | — 51,750 | oh eae eae ‘i37s|1875| S. «+ alt 62,480 2,569 | 5 
/0/0 Oddenino’s Hotel & Restaurant ....... | Dec. 31 78,318 | 801 3,491 | aon H woes | saaay 5 ete \t 3.122 | aeees | 44324 5 
wy parkinae Cowen, 5.) petted Oe aged 0). eee Se | 612,500 | 20 te | + 163,339 || 2,114,884 | 620,321 20 
Reckitt & Colman Limited ......+++++ | Dec. 31 | 2,250,292 ‘ phy 374 |, 34,559 | 417,240 | 224 x. = [7,009 || 471,635 | 458,099 22} 
Reckitt & Sons Limited .......+e+e0++ | Dec. 31 | 471,532 | oe “a wee 1559 | eed oe | eT tes | oes | Ni 
Bice Bll Bearing gest errr | Dee. 31 |: 182,798| 170,594 | 315,723 ee | 140,000; 17+} 30,000 /+ 594 | in| spr | st 
eeeeeseseesere . ’ eee , } , | | 
Stephens (Henry sdeemiccaakas ¢ (aay ob 73,694 sis 31,242 | 44,787 || 14,000 16,656 5 oe | at : 
Telegraph Conthedie Ga 7c: | Dec. $1} 78,632, 13,451) 28,186 | 66,337 || 5,900 ae 4 yo fie 74,80 | 90217 | 2 
Thames Grit & A gregates. scasesoneds | IeMb 2h). Shee aes 917 || 8,628) 7,600 | 19 eet a eet deen | dent fe 
. “ Financial srisessseeeee | Dec. 31| 179,960) | 85,851) 86,568 | 22, 3,000 | 10 soe it ee ee) hae. i 
4 5 remletts Limited . . teeeee eeeerereeese on e ine 1a i | ae con eee 13944 8 p Ls 5,210 | 35,015 | 9,703 8 
eats ; ve es ; "O17 | Fool. ee 17 | 34494) 97014 Nil 
Dec. 30] 35981 1,755 | 7,017 | arses | sate | oars! is 000 + 1,189 | 136,758} 16.992 | 10 
t | Dee. 31| ions) | 74,297 | 167,839 | 5,000 41,250 | 55 ;000 + 8,047 |) 206,742 | 73,598 | 55 
= Man St | 217756 | Bre) sb5e1 | 122,800 | | 40,000 | 40 | 41357 + ase | 275,630 | 51325 | #, 
s Wilkes | Dec. 31 | 16,485 ms 12,885 | 31,658 || 1,280; 9,000! 20 | ion 1265 | 
oe Dec. 30) 134, 14,710 | 16,386 | 29,515 és 14,000} 5 - {+ 2,386 |} 115,701) 16,127) 5 
net er et | 
No. of Cos. sos | 99.83 9,046 | 
t ; | 94,999 | | 9,524] 15,303 || 2,131 6,045 823 525 | 23,820 9, 
une SS Bae 100 24,222 | 1,446 9,52 > > 5% 
leneary 10465. tyme’ of 148 Bd 1099 | 227,324 16,461 | 92,440} 170,992 i 49 792 |__ 57,589 | 9,827 + 5,262 217,908 | 87,560 


; 50° on Deferred Ordinary shares. 
Paid + 25%, Pta. Pref. Ord. Shares. n) Six years to March 31, 1945. (s) 36 -9495% on Ordinary raha 150% 
oe : i) 34-6896", on os ary and 130% on Deferred Ordinary shares. bay ree of Income Tax. 


THE CHARTERED BANK. OF INDIA. 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1855) 


CAPITAL (PAID UP) £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND £3,000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAO BANK LTO., with 15 Branches and Sub Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides exceptional 
facilities for financing every description of trade with the Kast. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
aré received at rates which may be ascertained - on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 
26, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 


New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK ciTyY 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability), 
Established 132. 
General Office: Toronto, Canada. 
Paidap Capital ..  .. 
Reserve Fund ewww tee, wee we wee $28,000,000 oe 
Total Assets over... ww ove +» $500,000,000 sid 
facilities ailable to the public through the Bra es 
of Bank for Mion edeeeenion of business with Newfoundland, 
Cuba, me Rica, Dominican Republic, Jamaica and the United States 
at New York 
Address enqnisies te Branch: 


London 
108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
E. ¢C. MacLzop, 


$12,000,000 


Manager. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 
Sishitly of Mewbire ta tained 
Head Office - - - CAIRO 
Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo. 
FULLY PAID CAPITAL -" 
RESERVE FUND - 
















£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 








London Office: 


a 
6 & 7 King ren Serget, BA 


we a ee Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN. 








REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office : OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


es. ao © EXCEEDS 
EXCEED : ° 


CLAIMS 
(1944 Acceunts) 






164,000,000 








VERSEAS EMPLOYMENT.—. 


areiteetions are invited for employ- 
ment on relief work on ms 


ontinent of men or women specially 
qualified to undertake responsible welfare duties covering welfare ser- 
vices for some 30/100, persons. Duties involve supervision and 
technical advice to experienced Welfare Officers of standing, and inspec- 
tion of welfare services. eeeernes Should be competent to = ~— 
administrative action on teports of Welfare Officers, includin 


on special problems arisin t of w welts services K ony roepon Si lity > for 
allocation of welfare supplies. Tiaison ‘with peliitary ry and eitene 
authorities concerned with welfare work, 


Candidates must possess Lroad and varied experience in the field of 
social work, particuia ly on the administrative or supervisory side; 
marked eat es ‘at a ot ee and anaes are essential. 
Salary £900-£1,150 iving allowance or quarters and rations, 
tional diipaaes ould. be yable while abroad if candidate 

has dependants, Candidatés should betw. +s ears. of age, but 
conn aeenes yee Oe ese auaey highly guaithe a : M4 na exceed. 
ng ears 0 es mus S$ a ct medical examina- 
tion. uration PY ataeet ie is estimated to be from six to twelve 


~ 
Applications. which must be in writing, stating date of birth, full 
details of qualifica experience, includin resent emp partichleve ang 
also Identity and National Service or other resis ration 
auction reference No. RS.388. should be addressed doereation § he Pee Min 
abour and National Service, Appointments Departm he Btinistiy ‘ot 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Applications will not be acknowledged. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Press, L' 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, 





eee 





prineseay London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Tux Economist Newspaper, on 
Represen $, 
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AGGREGATE ASSETS Established over 80 years X 
at 3ist March, 1944, 


£71 ,033,513 






a 


“NEW ZEALAND 


Incorporated with limited liabdity in New Zealand 







Represented at over 200 polats 
in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 
Victoria: Sydney, New South Wales: 
Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samoa. 
Head Office: WELLINCTON, N.Z, 
H1.R.H.Chalmers, General Manager, 

















































Head Office: 
EDINBURGH 


LONDON OFFICES: 387, Nicholas Lane, £.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, 6.W.1. 
Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 


DOMINION OF CANADA 
FOUR PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1958-68. 


For the Pxtecee of pi erest- Warrants due ist September, 
1945, the BA: Cis wilt be STUCK on the evening of the te aged. 
1945, after wiih de ee the s will be eneeienree ex-dividend. 


For the Bank of Montreal ial Agents of the Government o/ 
the Dominion of Canada in London. 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. 


47, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 2nd July, 1945. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE OF STATISTICS — 


ast ications tiene sre ro invited for the post of Junior Research. worker is 
plied Economi . Cons tes with experience in peat economic sts 
tistics will be preferred. The initial salary paid..will aoe 
acale 


300-£500 and eit be s ject to annuai increments of 
be increased in line with any general raising of University athlon after th 


wares 

Toe, Sopeintannt we isis. for A ag 

date from ist Oct y.of ability to take > 
appointment at that date will pe Bangg eed ic disqualification. 

cations, with statements oe and names of two referees, 

should be sent Defense: & on 1945, to the Director, Inatitute of 

Satter Balliol Co lege, a Oxto from w whom further particulars. may 


in the first instance and “a 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 


paeecath are Smet eal the, post f Lastucer Br Agriculture 
a walifications @ and experience teat ions ea a. wee submite not a 
ae. a to the richer ied further particulars may 





THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 


LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS 


Aoahiontions, 4 ite invited for the Lect 
University. 


according to the ~ and eT ee of Candidate. Pension 
i the F. §,8.U. » will be expected = on ist Crone, 

Copies 9° reach 
undormgned or before 24th Tuly. “198 


Further pérticulars may be 


RICHARD” H..HUNTER, Secretary. 


HE BRITISH BULLETIN OF eee the Journal read by 
the Higher . Executive, ee Jun’ , in. Jeaitorty 


Department. Good ng area. Bxcell 
learn ‘all torix wrk a 
Temple Ba ie pe 


‘Good = an 
TS COUNCIL ne INDUSTRIAL DESIGN invite ca enerte for i: 
econo Ex 


rch assistant in applied 
Init salary will be within the r 


is essential. 
o £500 a year and war bonus (at ‘present for men - 


ons, statin and full detail 1 ‘—™ 
expe should be sentto The Establishment Omar 
Industrial Design, Tilbury House, Petty France, 8. 


Re taught by a Rusrian.—HAM 2801, 





pros 





£300 = 
for 


ve: R. S, Farley, 111 Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday, July 7, 


